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To Overseas Readers 


Overseas readers may find that, in the disturbed conditions 
of wartime, The Economist does not reach them quickly 
enough, or that they require more detailed information on 
individual markets or special topics than can be compressed 
within the limited space permitted by the necessity to 
economise paper. 

The attention of our readers is therefore drawn to The 
Economist’s Intelligence Branch, which is prepared to meet 
the need for a rapid and objective appraisal of commodity 
markets, industrial prospects, political factors and other 
topics of vital concern to the business man, These special 
services consist of regular cables or mail reports, or both. 
They are designed to meet individual requirements and 
are confidential and exclusive to each client. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the 
Intelligence Branch, 
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8 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 
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Soldiers and Civilians 


HE distinction in danger and responsibility between 
soldiers and civilians has been somewhat blurred by 
air raids. Members of the civil defence services have 
shared at least equally in the perils of the front line with 
the anti-aircraft gunners, the searchlight men and the 
balloon units; and millions of ordinary people have be- 
come accustomed to living and working under fire. In the 
Blitzkrieg, 14,000 civilians have been killed and 20,000 
seriously wounded, compared with 300 soldiers killed and 
500 injured. Lately the demand has grown for soldiers to 
be moved into the danger areas of London to assist in the 
work of salvage, repair and transport; and the brief 
reversal of rdles between combatants and non-combatants 
has given backing to these proposals. 

To a point the demand is sound. It is plainly a gain to 
the Royal Engineers in military efficiency that special units 
should be engaged in the disposal of bombs. The use of 
Pioneers in clearing debris or of Signallers in restoring 
telegraphs and telephones can give valuable experience in 
routine duties. Communications are too important a factor 
in the movement and disposition of modern troops for any 
time spent on their repair in practice to be wasted effort. 
Several thousand soldiers have already been enlisted in the 
rehabilitation of London, and many more, specialists in 
technical jobs for which there is a lack of skilled men in 
civil life, might be brought in with profit both to the Army 
and to the community. The rooted disinclination of com- 
manders to second soldiers to civilian duties under civilian 
direction, like the suspicion with which trade unionists 
tend to greet the intrusion of “ outsiders” on civilian jobs, 
should be allowed to present no obstacle. 

There is considerable scope, then, for the use of soldiers 
in the aftercare of bombed areas; and neither tradition nor 
the vested interests of labour groups should be permitted 
to stand in the way. To say this, however, is far from 
agreeing with the widespread and fallacious contention 
that, without such work, the Army of 1940 is just “ kick- 
ing its heels” in boredom and inactivity. The Prime 
Minister was outspoken about this on Tuesday. The Army 


was ready to help in any emergency; but the call to drain 
away its lorries, its telegraphists and its man-power into 
civil work was very dangerous doctrine. After Dunkirk, it 
is the responsibility of civilians, defenders and workers 
alike, to “dree their ain wierd.” The Army’s turn is 
to come. The claim of the military authorities that to 
take soldiers away for civilian duty is to take them 
away from their essential work is quite correct, even 
when there is no actual fighting in progress in Western 
Europe. These are men in training for the most deci- 
sive battles in British history. Very many of them have 
not yet passed through the normal stages of their 
routine training. It is very unlikely indeed that the Allied 
land forces will enjoy the absolute superiority in num- 
bers in future clashes that they had in 1918, and every 
pointer to the development of the war suggests that our 
chances of victory, once superiority in the air has been 
added to supremacy at sea, will depend vitally upon the 
possession of very highly trained, very heavily equipped 
and very mobile bodies of troops. It will be the aim of our 
strategy to harass the enemy by swift and telling blows at 
widely scattered points, before moving forward through 
friendly country from Torres Vedras to Vittoria and 
Waterloo. ‘The present breathing space in the military 
camps is a golden chance to give our troops that clear 
advantage in accomplishment and equipment by which 
alone we can gain an assurance of winning the war: While 
the front line is held, with some pride and satisfaction, by 
civilians, the work of forging the weapons of future 
triumphs can go on, in camps and barracks no less than in 
factories. The man, soldier or civilian, who protests that 
the Army has “ nothing to do,” ranks with the man who 
says that the Army is “ big enough already” or that arms 
output has “ reached its limit ” as the spokesman of defeat. 

Nor is it only the needs of future battles that should 
incline the soldier to cling to his training ground as the 
cobbler to his last. No one could say that there was a 
superfluity of trained and equipped men in the Allied 
ranks on the Mediterranean front; and the danger of 
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perilous forays, if not full-scale invasion, from German 
Europe has by no means passed. The preliminary opera- 
tions by the enemy are still in progress; and if his attacks 
from the air have signally failed to open the way in, his 
blows at sea are taking no light toll. The popular belief 
that the peak of the danger of a massed descent upon these 
islands has passed is based upon a sound instinct. But, 
though the “ awful hazard” in which the Prime Minister 
has told us that we stand may have been markedly 
lessened, it has certainly not been removed. There is peril 
in the Western Mediterranean no less than in the Levant, 
and neutral Eire is still naked and undefended. Alone 
among Ministerial speech-makers, Mr Churchill still 
insists upon the continued danger of invasion, and every- 
one welcomes his frank words of warning. The prevention 
of invasion has been a “ historic victory,” but the danger 
has not passed away; it may return in “ more acute form,” 
for “a mighty army still crouches across the Channel and 
the North Sea.” Too often and by too many people words 
like these are taken to be simply stiffening for the benefit 
of the “other fellow,” not to be regarded too seriously 
by shrewder and more knowledgeable hearers, who can 
prove by their own amateur strategy that the worst is 
definitely over—and who “know,” from unimpeachable 
sources, that invasion was “ finally ” beaten off, with bloody 
slaughter, some weeks ago. Thus, the “ten times more 
confident than before ” fallacy rears its head again; mem- 
bers of the Home Guard resign, their “duty done”; the 
Army is “ eating off its head.” 

The indefatigable optimism of English people is an 
undoubted asset. From May to October it helped the 
nation, in unparalleled danger, to ward off what seemed 
to quite sensible observers in other countries—including 
Germany and Italy as well as the United States and South 
Africa—to be sure defeat. Militarily, in every element, 
Britain is far stronger and more secure than six months 
ago. But the need for unabated and increasing effort in 
every sphere of war activity is not a whit less than it was 
then. Indeed, even the risk of defeat itself has only been 
removed, if the task of building up the greatest possible 
power, on land no less than in the air and at sea, is pressed 
forward with all speed and with every ounce of skill, 
imagination and energy. 

When its future responsibilities are regarded, the British 
Army was never less of a “luxury” than it is now, and 
the clamour for work for its “idle hands” to do is mis- 
placed. If it is true that boredom and idleness are rife 
in its ranks, and there is no evidence to suggest that this 
is the case yet, then the clamour should be for more and 
more specialised training, extensive as well as intensive, 
to fit it to bear the extraordinary burdens to come. The 
High Command has a heavy and critical responsibility 
to carry in ensuring that no time and no men are wasted. 
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It is only after a much longer period of waiting than we 
have experienced yet that complaints of ennui should haye 
any grounds; after last May and June there can be 
no Maginot obsession to breed frustration. It ma 
perhaps be wise to slow down recruitment. A bottleneck 
in the growth and training of the Army is still equipment, 
and labour devoted to the accelerated production of that 
equipment might be better used than in the ranks. The 
balance of needs still suggests that it is in output, rather 
than in military man-power, that the most intensive appli- 
cation of resources is required. But there is still a wide 
sector of the nation’s resources devoted to neither purpose; 
and this is the proper reservoir from which to draw new 
labour for salvage and repair as well as for arms pro- 
duction. It is even possible that the wiser course would be 
to continue enlistment unabated—with perhaps the possi- 
bility, at a later stage, of releasing some of the trained 
men for special civilian work, subject to recall in 48 hours, 
But that stage is nowhere reached yet. The problem is 
suill to recruit and train an army, not to disband it. 
Where soldiers can advance their routine training or 
gain in practical experience by civilian work, they should 
be used without stint; and their acquired discipline will 
be invaluable in places of danger. But the moment for 
large-scale “ demobilisation,” however temporary—except 
in the case of skilled artisans who never should have 
slipped through the sieve of the schedule of reserved occu- 
pations—is still a very long way off. 

The fact is that the relations between soldier and civilian 
have been put in flux by the advent of war within our own 
frontiers. The centuries-old conception of war, with 
civilians at home in safety and soldiers overseas in peril— 
and receiving much less in material rewards for their 
greater danger—has been suddenly replaced by a people’s 
war (in the most objective sense of the phrase), with the 
same sharp inequalities in rewards, but with millions of 
civilians in the front line and hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers comparatively safe in the rear. This is total war, 
and at this stage workers in war factories offer targets of 
much greater military importance to the enemy than most 
concentrations of troops; a vital part of national defence is 
in civilian hands. But this has always been the case at sea, 
where merchant seamen experience every peril of war in 
their daily duty; and in the end, this war, like every other 
war, will be won by the fighting forces. Wars are won by 
attack. The single aim of policy now is to prepare the 
offensive: to apportion the nation’s wealth and man-power, 
in the civil and military spheres alike, so that forces deci- 
sively superior both in training and equipment can go out 
to engage the enemy; and it would not be a step forward to 
occupy the bulk of the Army in domestic duties. We can- 
not have the biggest army in Europe; we must have the 
best. 


Greece’s Fight 


HE week’s campaigning has done little to alter the 
original verdict that Italy’s latest aggression was 
designed to intimidate the Greeks into rapid surrender and 
not to launch Italy upon a costly war. A naive belief that 
Greek resistance would collapse can alone explain the 
desultory character of the first Italian attacks, the small 
use made of intensive air bombardment and the clumsy 
manceuvres of Germany to assume the rdle of mediator. 
But the Greeks are fighting back in their mountain passes 
with skill, speed and—we need not doubt—a certain relish. 
On the Koritza section the initiative has even passed to 
the Greeks, who, penetrating Albanian territory, have cap- 
tured the heights commanding the Koritza-Ersek road and 
may well succeed in surrounding the key town of Koritza. 
The Italians realise now that the fight has begun in earnest 
and appear to be concentrating their attack upon the 
Epirus front, where the country offers easier going for a 
mechanised army. But even here they have twice failed to 
cross the Kalamos, and their tanks are in difficulties in the 
marshy land by the river. 


Yet even if the Axis Powers have been caught unawares 
by the spirit and courage of the Greeks, it is difficult to 
believe that the possibility of Greek resistance and of 
British support to Greece was not considered at the 
Brenner meeting or, at the latest, at Florence. It is un- 
characteristic of Hitler to rely upon a policy to which 
there are no alternative outcomes. If Greek resistance 
destroyed the hope of a peace plan based on the “total 
exclusion ” of Britain from Europe, it does not necessarily 
follow that the whole war is an irretrievable blunder. 
Behind Greece stand Greece’s two allies, Turkey and 
Britain. They, too, are the obstacles to an Axis drive 
towards the oilfields of Iraq and Iran. The attack on 
Greece may well, on the principle of the “ indirect offen- 
sive,” be directed against them. With Turkey isolated, and 
the British Navy’s position in the Eastern Mediterranean 
rendered untenable, the way would be open to Syria and 
beyond. 

That Turkey would permit the war to pass her by, 
clinging like Sweden to a position of neutral impotence, 18 
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highly improbable. Her interest in Syria is obvious, and 
strong declarations against an alteration of the status quo 
there have been frequent since the French collapse. Presi- 
dent Inénu has reaflirmed in a most solemn fashion 
Turkey’s “solid and unbreakable bonds of alliance” with 
Britain. The ‘iurks’ watch on the Bulgarian frontier is 
obviously discouraging the Bulgarians from military ad- 
venture. Yet it can be questioned whether this passive 
stand is sufficient now that, in the President’s words, the 
war has entered a zone where “ security and tranquillity ” 
are of primary importance to Turkey. The risk of setting 
in motion a German landslide through Bulgaria is not great 
when winter conditions and the relatively small scale of 
Germany’s troop concentrations in Roumania are taken 
into consideration, whereas Turkish reinforcements could 
play a decisive part in the defence of Salonika while the 
use of Turkish naval and air bases would simplify the 
British Navy’s campaigning in the Mediterranean and 
might conceivably tip the scales towards a speedy Allied 
victory. As it is, the President’s categorical refusal to 
allow Turkey’s land, sea or air to be made use of by any 
of “ the belligerents in action against each other ” is rather 
painfully reminiscent of the short-sighted and ultimately 
disastrous policy of the Western neutrals. 

It may be argued that Turkey must go warily because of 
Russia. Certainly Turkey would receive no aid from the 
Soviets were she to go to the help of Greece. Russia is 
far too frightened of Germany to risk any action which 
might turn the attention of the German High Command 
towards the Ukraine. Yet it is hard to believe that Russia 
has been intimidated into actively assisting in the seizure 
of the Dardanelles by threatening Turkey’s flank. The 
Turkish President spoke of relations of “‘ cordial friend- 
ship.” It is, however, just conceivable that to this “ cordial 
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friendship” is attached the price of Turkish non- 
intervention. 

As for the wider purpose of driving the British Navy 
from the Eastern Mediterranean, the attack on Greece 
may very well have the opposite effect of strengthening 
its hold in the Eastern basin. British forces have already 
been landed in Crete, which could be transformed into a 
naval and air base hundreds of miles nearer Italy than our 
Egyptian bases. The Greek mainland also offers admirable 
naval and aerial opportunities, and British fighters are 
already at work in Greece beating back the Italians’ 
raids on Greek towns and harbours. Yet, although 
Italy’s blunder and Greece’s heroic resistance offer us 
new offensive opportunities, it must not be forgotten 
that part at least of the Axis’ purpose in staging the 
attack was to weaken our resistance in Egypt and the 
Near East by dividing our resources between different 
battlefronts. Our task in Greece is, therefore, to work out 
the most effective and far-reaching plans of assistance, 
without prejudicing our chance of general victory, which 
will be Greece’s victory as much as ours. The balance 
between impetuosity and prudence can only be deter- 
mined by the military authorities at Cairo. Nevertheless, 
the people of Britain will wait with a certain anxiety 
until they are reassured that the errors of Norway— 
the “ too late and too little ’—have not been repeated. 

Even if our own self-interest did not command us to go 
with all our power and determination to the help of 
Greece, the courage of a small country engaging itself 
against such tremendous odds, the dash and spirit of the 
first campaigns, and above all the heartening effect on all 
those free peoples whom the invincibility of the Axis has 
reduced to defeatism and passivity, are as many arguments 
for the fullest measure of support to our new Ally. 


Constructive Finance 


HE national Budget, like any other account of income 

and expenditure, has two sides. Hitherto the great 
weight of discussion and controversy has been placed on 
the revenue side of the account. The total of expenditure 
being given by the scale on which the war is being fought, 
the problem has been generally conceived as one of 
How To Pay For The War, and the discussion has rung 
the familiar changes on taxation, borrowing and inflation. 
It is altogether right and proper that the public mind 
should be informed and public opinion exercised concern- 
ing the methods by which the real economic cost of the 
war is to be distributed among the different classes of 
individual citizens. It is no derogation from the importance 
of the problem of raising the wind to say that the ex- 
penditure side of the account is at the moment in greater 
need of attention. The way in which the Government 
raises the money it needs can powerfully affect the extent 
and distribution of the misery created by the war; it can 
largely determine how much social disorder will be left 
behind. But it can only very indirectly and remotely in- 
fluence the winning or losing of the war itself. The 
Government’s expenditure, on the other hand, has an 
immediate and dominant bearing on the conduct of the 
war; victory depends on the ability to spend large 
enough sums (with, of course, all due economy) on the 
right things. This is so not merely in the crude and obvious 
sense that the expansion of the war effort demands ever 
greater expenditures. In much more subtle ways, an 
imaginative use of the public funds can contribute very 
powerfully to the smooth and rapid deployment of the 
nation’s full economic resources. 

We have now, in every direction, reached or passed the 
point at which the resources of labour, materials or 
machinery needed for the war could be provided by tak- 
ing up the slack and by issuing calls for volunteers. One 
raw material after another has to be rationed; machine 
tools are a notorious bottleneck. Labour is becoming 
scarce not merely in certain skilled grades but, in one 
locality after another, in all grades at once. If munitions 


production is to increase, and the armed forces to expand, 
still further, a supply of man-power will have to be 
deliberately created. We have reached the stage—in men, 
materials and machines—where the war sector can grow 
only by direct transfer from the non-war sector. 

It would be wrong, of course, to suggest that this 
transfer has not been going on. It would be equally wrong 
to infer that public policy has done nothing to stimulate it. 
Taxation, the National Savings campaign, the control of 
imports, the rationing of raw materials, the Board of 
Trade’s Limitation of Supplies Orders all have the trans- 
fer of resources as their object. But all these measures are 
indirect and general in nature. They consist in a variety 
of measures designed (to put it bluntly) to throw people 
out of jobs. None of them ensures that the expected num- 
bers actually are put on the labour market; few of them 
ensure that the labour made available is of the types re- 
quired; none of them ensures that the labour set free, even 
if it is suitable, is actually re-absorbed. These indirect 
methods have reached, or are reaching, the limit of their 
usefulness. They need to be replaced by much more direct, 
specific and deliberate expedients. 

This is where an imaginative financial policy has a rdle 
to play. The limiting factor in any schemes for industrial 
mobilisation hitherto has been the unwillingness to pre- 
cipitate individual bankruptcies. How serious a limitation 
this is can be seen from a few specific examples. Certain 
parts of the country have been wholly evacuated; in other 
places, firms have been bombed out. From both sources, 
firms engaged in non-essential production are moving into 
the crowded areas, where the bulk of munitions production 
is also located; once there, they occupy valuable factory 
space and intensify the pressure on an already overcrowded 
labour market. From the national point of view, such 
evacuations are clearly harmful; but to prohibit them is 
to prevent the firms in question from continuing in busi- 
ness. The manifest iniquity of imposing such a heavy 
sacrifice on a firm whose only crime is bad fortune pre- 
vents anything being done. Secondly, the Board of Trade’s 
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Limitation Orders would have a very much greater effect 
in releasing factors of production if they were accom- 
panied by measures designed to concentrate what is per- 
mitted to remain of the trade in a few plants and release 
the whole of the remainder, overheads and all, for war 
production. But such a concentration will rarely if ever 
come about of itself. Or thirdly, the great reservoir of 
labour in this country, as was pointed out in The 
Economist recently, is in the service occupations, and 
especially in the distributive trades. A mere restriction of 
the turnover of retail trade will not result in large-scale 
release, but merely in a lower average output per head 
in these trades. If the many hundreds of thousands of men 
and women who will be needed for the armed forces and 
the munition factories are to come from this source (and 
there is hardly another from which they can come), drastic 
steps such as the temporary closing down of, say, one shop 
in four will be needed. This would be a very difficult 
problem in organisation; it could not be undertaken with- 
out the goodwill and co-operation of those involved. 

All these problems of industrial mobilisation would be- 
come tractable if the lubricant of finance were applied. 
Where industries are being compressed and their produc- 
tion concentrated in part of the pre-war plant, the finan- 
cial lubricant should take the form of a pooling scheme, 
by which each firm takes its share in the profits of the 
wartime trade. In many cases, if not in most, the technical 
economies of concentration, especially if it were accom- 
panied by standardisation of types, would provide enough 
money to keep all the firms in being on a minimum basis 
—that is, enable them to meet their inescapable obliga- 
tions. But if the trade cannot find the necessary money out 
of its own resources, there is a strong case for a subsidy 
out of public funds—because it is only by such means 
that the state can secure the release of the maximum of 
resources. And in any case, some assistance would be 
needed after the war to enable those firms that are shut 
down to start again. Firms that are prevented from oper- 
ating by air raids or evacuations also need post-war 
assistance in recapturing their trade and rebuilding their 
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A Third Term for Mr. Roosevelt 


In spite of last-minute doubts, the Presidential election 
turned out as was expected—and perhaps more so. Mr 
Roosevelt carried the great majority of the states and 
will be elected by a very large majority in the Electoral 
College. The sweep was not quite as clean as in 1936. The 
Republicans are not reduced to Maine and Vermont only; 
they have an enclave of states in the “corn belt” of the 
Middle West (Vice-President Wallace’s home country). 
Moreover, the vote by states is becoming more and more mis- 
leading as the parties cease to be mainly territorial alli- 
ances and become the expressions of social distinctions; there 
is an increasing tendency for the candidate who carries the 
whole country to carry every state. Mr Roosevelt’s majority 
in the popular vote is, nevertheless, decisive enough; accord- 
ing to returns that are not quite complete, he defeated 
Mr Willkie in the proportion of 6 to 5. Mr Willkie got a 
higher proportion of the total vote than Mr Hoover in 
1932 or Mr Landon in 1936; but he is not the choice of the 
people. Mr Roosevelt will not be hampered in his third 
term by a formally hostile Congress; both houses will be 
safely Democratic. 


* * * 


There can be no doubt whatever that the result is a very 
great personal triumph for Mr Roosevelt. Everything was 
against him. There was an almost overt coalition between 
the conservative wing of his own party and his opponent. 
The Press was against him, including many papers that 
formerly supported him. Many of his personal followers— 
notably Mr Farley, the organiser of his previous victories— 
were ostentatiously lukewarm. He had to fight against the 
prejudice raised by the third-term issue, and he was the 
target of an unparalleled volume of vicious and slandering 
personal abuse. Mr Willkie did not show up well in his 
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goodwill. The guiding principle in every case should be 
the same. There is no real clash between the interests of 
the State and the interests of the individual firm. The 
State wants the immediate and temporary use of labour, 
floor space and machinery. The firm wants to stay alive 
and start again after the war. The reconciliation can be 
effected by finance. 

This should not be regarded as a revolutionary sug- 
gestion. Individuals who join the forces are given a 
gratuity to enable them to start private life again; why 
not apply the same principle to mobilised businesses? Nor 
would it be an original expedient. Germany, which is 
several years ahead of us in the development of a war 
economy, has been following the policy of keeping firms 
financially alive while conscripting their physical being 
ever since the beginning of the war and extensive 
arrangements have been made to provide the necessary 
funds. 

The objection that will be raised is, of course, that such 
a policy would be very costly. It would add to the ex- 
penditure side of the Budget and prejudice the efforts to 
pay for the war without inflation. This would be to make 
finance more important than victory. If financial guar- 
antees to conscripted industries will help in economic 
mobilisation (as they manifestly would), then they should 
be given. The objection of cost is no stronger than it is 
with tanks, with aircraft or with battleships. Indeed, it is 
weaker, for in the great majority of cases the money would 
not be needed now but after the war, when firms will be 
struggling to regain their normal trade. Expenditure by 
the State will be both easier to raise without inflation 
and more beneficent in its effects if it is undertaken after 
the production of munitions has come to an end. 

This is obviously not the place for detailed practical 
suggestions, but only for giving a general idea of the 
positive part that finance can play in the mobilisation of 
our national resources. In the fullest sense, the rdle of 
finance in war is to ensure that nothing is ever decided on 
financial grounds. That is the truth which has not yet 
been grasped in this country. 


THE WEEK 


campaign. His 
degenerated towards the end into a mixture of wild charges 


speeches were not those of a statesman, and 


against the President and of even wilder promises. Fortu- 
nately, American politicians, if they have a talent for fighting 


a bitter election, have an equal talent for closing the ranks 
when it is over. There are many signs that the President is 
tired of party politics as such and thinking more of national 


unity. An invitation to the Republicans to co-operate in the 
agreed policy of re-armament might prove to be more than a 


gesture. The Defence Commission has no chairman. Mr 
Willkie’s strongest claim was that he would be able to enlist 
the co-operation of business in re-arming America; he might 
still be given his chance while leaving the control of foreign 


policy in the strong and trusted hands of Mr Roosevelt. 
* * * 


War at Sea 


Mr Churchill put his finger on the most tender spot 
in the defence of Britain when he spoke on Tuesday of 
events at sea. A new wave of the enemy’s under-water craft 
struck at our merchant shipping on the Atlantic routes in 
the two months of September and October when our force of 
escort and hunting vessels, deprived of French aid, was at its 
lowest point. Between British bases and the marauders lies 
the neutral mass of Eire, and the Prime Minister spoke of the 
“heavy and grievous burden” laid upon us by our inability 
to make use of the Irish ports of Queenstown, Berehaven and 
Lough Swilly which were freely surrendered by the British 
Government in 1938, against Mr Churchill’s own urgent 
advice. The debate on Tuesday was the first occasion for 
over a year on which Members have permitted themselves to 
be almost frank about the strategic réle of Eire; and there 
were calls for firm overtures to Mr de Valera for co-operation 
in giving Britain and Eire the full naval protection their 
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jsland character demands. As it is, instead of being an out- 
work against the undiscriminating German raiders, Eire is 
a shield for them—and it is even doubtful whether the Gov- 
ernment of that country has the naval competence to prevent 
its coasts from affording un-neutral shelter to the enemy. 
The situation at sea is being eased by old vessels from the 
United States Navy and new vessels from our own yards 
while plans are in operation to defeat next year’s U-boat 
drive. But the jagged coasts of Western Ireland are still 
turned against us, rather than for us. 


* * * 


Ships from America 


Despite the heavy losses of recent months, accompanied 
as they have been by a substantial increase in the average 
length of voyages now that Europe is shut off, and by the 
need to divert vessels to military and naval purposes as the 
war spreads, the shipping position is still not precarious. The 
net carrying capacity at our disposal (excluding domestic 
launchings) was increased by 6.0 millions gross tons during 
the first year of the war; but this gain in shipping is largely 
non-recurring, since it consists of ships put at our disposal 
by countries overrun by the Nazis, of neutral ships on time 
charter and of captures. A substantial proportion of Greece’s 
ocean-going tonnage not already chartered or purchased by 
us—totalling some 1.1 millions gross tons—will presumably 
become available to the Allies now, as a result of Italy’s 
aggression. But it is plain that we cannot afford to lose ships 
indefinitely at the present rate, which is substantially in 
excess of current output in British shipyards. And the need 
for ships is growing. Mr Churchill forecasts a day when they 
will be required to carry great armies overseas, and it is 
clearly an urgent duty, not only to economise to the limit 
in the use of shipping, but also to increase the supply of 
ships by every means. To supplement our building of new 
ships, it will be necessary to look across the Atlantic for 
assistance. It has recently been reported that the British 
Ministry of Shipping has entered into negotiations with 
Bechtel McCone and Parsons, the Los Angeles contractors, 
for the construction of a large number of cargo ships; but 
in view of the United States’ heavy mercantile and 
naval shipbuilding programme, American facilities for con- 
struction will have to be substantially expanded before we 
can hope to secure ships in any large numbers. Meanwhile, 
the United States possesses many somewhat old and slow 
cargo vessels, which have been indefinitely laid up. These 
ships are by no means useless, and it is understood that 
Britain has already bought a substantial number of them. 


* * * 


Credits for Canada 


The United States helps Britain in the war against 
Hitler because to do so is the swiftest and most effective 
means of protecting the United States, but two kinds of 
help are barred—men and money. The question of sending 
men to Europe does not arise: there is no battle and the 
United States has no large-scale army. The question of 
credits, on the other hand, is bound to arise, because it is 
conceivable that, at some future date, the United States 
will not be able to deliver the material aid it has ready to 
hand over because the Allies are short of dollars to give in 
exchange; the avowed intentions of the United States, based 
upon the shrewdest considerations of America’s own safety, 
would be frustrated by this bottleneck athwart the flow of 
aid. This position is not near yet, and the question of credits 
to the Allies, forbidden by the Johnson and Neutrality Acts, 
has been left undiscussed—perhaps not very wisely—until 
the new President was chosen. To many people, it would be 
an act of sharp practice suddenly, now that Mr Roosevelt 
has been re-elected, to call for the right to raise loans in 
the United States. The decision must be America’s and, 
in the nature of the present growing Anglo-American co- 
operation, the initiative, too. Actually, the first bastion of 
isolationist finance has been surrendered in a way which 
reflects the movement of opinion among American realists. 
The Export and Import Bank Act, passed as a result of the 
Havana Conference, to develop the resources, stabilise the 
economies and market the products of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, permits credits throughout the Americas, including 
Canada, and expressly overrides previous legislation— 
though, again expressly, with no intention of permitting 
loans forbidden by the Neutrality Act. The proper path for 
future developments is surely clear here. Credits to bel- 
ligerent Powers, as such, will remain outlawed, but credits 
to Powers, whether belligerent or not, to aid the prosperity 
Or protection of the Western Hemisphere, may be allowed. 
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Britain asks no more from the United States than the assist- 
ance which the United States may deem necessary for her 
own defence. 


* * * 


Vichy’s Divided Counsels 


Once again the peace balloon has failed to go up. Hitler’s 
grand tour of Western Europe was crowned by the Italian 
offensive on Greece which obviously made nonsense of a 
working “ New Order,” and even in the West, the journey 
has not had the lightning results which were foreseen. At 
Vichy a curious drama is being played out behind closed 
doors and shrouded windows. There are conspiratorial jour- 
neyings to and from Paris and Wiesbaden, conferences, min- 
isterial reshuffles, vague broadcasts, veiled hints. A fog of 
the spirit has settled down on these dispirited disintegrated 
and lonely men, a fog which distorts their vision, and re- 
verses their values. Through this fog, it is possible, how- 
ever, to discern the shaping of certain definite tendencies. 
‘There appears to be general agreement at Vichy that in Bon- 
net’s words “ there can be no European order without peace 
and collaboration with Germany.” Hence the significant 
appointment of Fernand de Bruion, arch-apostle of the Ger- 
man alliance, to be Vichy’s ambassador to Paris. But a stern 
struggle is going on over the speed and degree of collabo- 
ration. Marshal Pétain, and to a lesser extent Baudouin, can- 
not quite stomach a “ policy of colonial co-operation ” which 
amounts to depriving France of her entire colonial empire, 
and discreet warning has come from General Weygand that 
the acceptance of Germany’s demands would lead to wide- 
spread resistance in France D’Outremer. Pétain, too, has 
honourable scruples about consigning the French fleet even 
though Germany is offering a dazzling guid pro quo in the 
shape of help in France’s economic reconstruction. Clearly, 
the issue is not yet determined but for the Laval clique 
a complete acceptance of German domination and the utter 
destruction of Britain cinot be brought about too soon. 


* * * 


The African Front 


The patience of Graziani’s armies is inexhaustible. For 
weeks they have sat along the Tobruk-Sidi Barrani line and 
waited, and laid down water pipes and waited, and laid 
down more water pipes, and then waited again. Their patient 
vigil is constantly disturbed by harassing raids carried out 
both by British motorised columns and from the air; yet 
there is still no sign of activity. Now presumably the Italian 
Marshal is waiting to gauge the effects on Britain’s striking 
power of the Greek diversion. If Britain’s resources seem at 
any point seriously depleted, the offensive will be launched. 
Italy’s patient armies must not lull us into underestimating 
the importance of this theatre of war. It is fortunate that 
the Minister for War has been able to make an extensive 
tour of our whole position in the Near East and to gather 
for himself the needs and possibilities of this vital zone. He 
will have found much to cheer him; above all, evidence of 
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the British Empire working together in the fulfilment of a 
world-wide strategy of imperial defence. In this context, 
Mr Eden’s meeting with General Smuts at Khartoum was 
obviously fitting, and it is not astonishing that the signi- 
ficance of the moment should have moved General Smuts 
to see in the African front not only straightforward plans 
for regional defence, but also the groundwork of some larger 
scheme of African Union. Circumstances have never been 
sO propitious for the working out of a better system for 
the ordering and welfare of the whole continent. A majority 
of the African colonies—British, Belgian, Free French— 
are linked together as Allies in the struggle, are pooling 
their resources, planning their output in common and co- 
ordinating their war effort. Such co-ordination and co- 
operation can often be the foundation-stone of greater things 
But it is unfortunate that the geographical context of General 
Smuts’ various speeches—Kenya—suggests other and 
ignobler plans for African Union—for example, the proposed 
Dominion status for East Africa—which are largely designed 
to perpetuate the evil racial distinctions and prejudices, and 
the gross economic injustices, which are integral parts of the 
South African system. It is hopeless for us to try to en- 
visage a Continent governed on principles of race. If we do, 
we had better leave the task to Hitler. He will do it more 
efficiently. 


* * * 


Tangier Occupied 


The unusual quiet which followed on the Fuehrer’s 
journey to the Spanish frontier has been broken by the 
sudden assumption by Spain of complete sovereignty in 
Tangier. Colonel Yuste, the officer commanding the Spanish 
troops which occupied the International Zone on June 14th 
last, has now assumed the title of Governor of Tangier and 
of delegate to the High Commissioner of Spanish Morocco. 
The International Administration and the Legislative 
Assembly are suppressed and the peseta has been introduced 
as the legal currency. This annexation, besides being another 
item to the long and weary list of one-sided treaty revisions, 
also raises grave questions of a strategic order. Was it pure 
coincidence that two Italian submarines “took refuge” in 
Tangier Bay last week or that the annexation followed so 
quickly on Italy’s abortive raid on Gibraltar? Some reports 
speak of the mounting of guns on the coast at Tangier and, 
although it is a fairly safe deduction from the restrained 
commentaries in the Spanish press on Hitler’s visit that 
Spain cannot afford war and will avoid overt help to either 
side, a secret submarine base opposite Gibraltar, a refuelling 
station, perhaps even a disguised aerodrome are not beyond 
the limits of Axis ingenuity. The situation must be carefully 
watched. We cannot afford any more non-belligerencies 
operating to our disadvantage. 


* * * 


This Week’s Appeal 


The Ministry of Labour has made an appeal through 
the employment exchanges for the formation of local re- 
serves of unemployed labour to help in the clearance of 
bombed London streets. This move illustrates admirably the 
shortcomings of the Government’s labour policy. The idea 
is excellent. To organise local corps of idle men—who have 
perhaps themselves lost their jobs through bombing, or who, 
for some other reason, will have to wait some time before 
they are re-engaged—to clear the streets is commonsense. 
The Ministry’s way of setting about it, however, is character- 
istically inadequate, for the unemployed are asked, in effect, 
to form these pools themselves. The “ appeal” is, as usual, 
accompanied by a “ slogan ”—‘‘ Londoners must help to get 
London cleared up quickly.” There has been a host of these 
slogans—from “ Work like hell” and “Go to it,” to this 
latest one. They have always been attached to proposals ex- 
cellent in themselves, but they have far too frequently been 
used as substitutes for definite instructions and positive 
action on the part of the authorities. If the unemployed are 
to be used to clear the streets, the Ministry should enlist 
them (at least until their services are wanted in their proper 
jobs), pay them and set them to work. Indeed, not only the 
unemployed, but also the great mass of workers whose pre- 
sent employment could be taken away without any loss to 
the war effort should be recruited with all speed, not to clear 
the streets, but to be trained at once to make aircraft and 
munitions. If the Government has a definite programme for 
making the fullest possible use of all the nation’s manpower, 
as it should have, this programme will never be achieved 
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unless some such step is taken; certainly, Mr Bevin’s promise 
that Germany’s war output will be outstripped within six 
months will not be fulfilled. If the Government has no such 
plan, and is satisfied with the present distribution of labour 
between essential and non-essential work, then its reliance 
on exhortation and cajolery is understandable. Mr Bevin is 
quite certain that the public would be “amazed” to learn 
the figures of the transference of labour from peacetime to 
wartime production. The public is already amazed at the 
amount of “ peacetime” activity that is still going on rela- 
tively undisturbed, and at the reluctance of the Government 
to give their marching orders to men and women who are 
waiting eagerly to “do their bit” in war work. 


» * * 


Heading for Inflation 


Between August, 1939, and September, 1940, the Board 
of Trade’s index of wholesale prices rose by 44 per cent. 
and the Ministry of Labour’s index of the cost of living by 
22 per cent., while the London and Cambridge Economic 
Service’s index of weekly wage rates for July showed a rise 
of 124 per cent. over that for August, 1939. By last summer 
the impact of the initial advance in costs appeared to have 
spent itself and to have permeated the country’s economy, 
Unfortunately, the movement towards higher prices all round 
has been given a new impetus by the advance in rail and 
freight charges and in coal and steel prices. These advances 
will eventually lead to a substantial increase in production 
costs. Since the wages of many industries are now linked 
to the cost-of-living index, and as the latter may be ex- 
pected to be pushed upwards also by the Purchase Tax, wage 
rates are likely to show a further sharp upward movement. 
And as soon as the rise in costs has spread to the wage- 
earners, the basic industries—coal, steel and transport—will 
no doubt find grounds for yet a further upward adjustment 
in their charges, which will again have the effect of a stone 
thrown into a lake. A national wages and prices policy, 
instituted this summer, would have acted as a powerful 
brake on inflation. But, even now, it would be fully possible 
to call a halt to the pernicious principle of permitting every 
rise in costs to be passed on in a vicious spiral. Some 
measure of inflation is now inevitable, for voluntary saving 
and taxation are unlikely to cover the rising defence expen- 
diture. But the least that should be done is to see that the 
price-fixing policies of public and semi-public bodies do not 
deliberately exaggerate this inflationary tendency. 


* * * 


Rebuilding and Repair 

The chance given by bombing to remodel Britain’s 
raided cities is being keenly canvassed. At a meeting of the 
Court of Common Council of the City of London a 
few days ago, it was urged that schemes for post-war recon- 
struction should not be postponed until after the war, but 
that an advisory committee should be set up at once to confer 
with every interested party and prepare suggestions. Sir 
Charles Bressey, whose report on London’s transport some 
years ago stands as the master plan for traffic betterment, has 
entered a plea that no schemes of rehabilitation in bombed 
areas should go forward without reference to accepted prin- 
ciples and standards for the improvement of London’s streets 
and buildings. In a memorandum to the Prime Minister, the 
Garden City and Town Planning Association, insisting that 
the payment of compensation for war damage should not 
necessarily entitle owners to rebuild in the old bad way or 
even in the old unsuitable places, have shown how plainly 
the experience of war has demonstrated that the 
same alterations in the trend of town development are re- 
quired by military considerations, economic efficiency and 
social amenity alike; and have reminded Mr Churchill that, 
on all these counts, the Royal Commission on the Industrial 
Population was agreed upon the need for the dispersal of 
the population in smaller and better balanced urban units 
and for the setting up of a Planning Board or Ministry to 
ensure the most efficient use of the nation’s land in the 
nation’s interests. The new Ministry of Works and Building 
is cast for the role of reformer by most commentators, and 
there is every reason to demand that, within the limits set 
by wartime urgency and the scarcity of materials, the Min- 
istry should have these better standards in mind when pass- 
ing upon rebuilding projects. Actually, however, the immedi- 
ate task is not betterment but speed. Houses and workplaces 
have in some cases stood too long awaiting repair, and 
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Lord Reith’s first duty will surely be to insist upon the mobi- 
jisation of labour and materials in such a way as to eliminate 
all needless delay. 


* * * 


Coal for the Winter 


Last winter, during the great frost, there were acute 
local shortages of coal for domestic use because of transport 
difficulties and the absence of local stocks. This year it had 
been planned to prevent any recurrence of this by building 
up local supplies in the summer, but it now seems probable 
that similar shortages will become evident again—even 
without the aggravation of ice and snow. Of the local stocks 
planned by the Mines Department, barely a fifth has been 
accumulated. It is already winter, and with transport ham- 
pered by air raids, it is not likely that the leeway can be 
made up. It would be untrue, however, to attribute the 
failure to provide these stocks to air raids, for intensive 
bombing did not start until September. The trouble is that 
the existing system of coal distribution is not designed to 
facilitate the building-up of local stocks, but rather to 
cover consumption by a regular flow of supplies from pit 
to market. This flow has been impeded and choked—first, 
by the curtailment of the coastal trade down the East coast 
to London and, secondly, by the immobilisation of wagons 
heaped up with export coal, the markets for which in Europe 
have been closed. This export coal is not suitable for normal 
domestic use, and was accumulated in considerable quan- 
tities when it was still thought that British supplies would 
have to replace the coal lost by France when the Germans 
overran the Low Countries and Flanders. Here again the 
trouble is the absence of facilities for storage, apart from 
wagons. The first aim of the Secretary for Mines, after the 
resounding failure of this year’s storage programme, must 
be to clear the thousands of wagons at present filled with 
Welsh steam coal and, with the new Minister of Transport, 
to restore a regular flow of coal supplies (even under air- 
raid conditions) to the great urban markets. His second must 
be to graft the apparatus of local storage on to the existing 
system of distribution. This may not help us in the coming 
winter months, when quite serious difficulties are now prac- 
tically inevitable, but there must be no second failure in 
the attempt to marry the country’s abundant coal supplies 
with the urgent need of consumers for sufficient fuel. 


* * * 


Balkan Background 

Quite apart from the stone flung by Italy, the Balkan 
waters are troubled. Jugoslavia’s immediate declaration of 
neutrality has not saved her towns from attack. Monastir 
has been heavily bombed and its position on the easiest strate- 
gic line of advance from Albania to Salonika suggests that 
the raid was premeditated, possibly a typical Axis method 
of bringing pressure to bear on the Jugoslavs to allow Italian 
troops free passage across Jugoslav territory. Further north, 
in Roumania, there is widespread and growing disillusion- 
ment with the German occupation. The newcomers are over- 
bearing, blatant, extravagant. At a time when Roumania’s 
food supplies—after the summer’s disastrous series of politi- 
cal disturbances—are perilously low, the Germans buy 
Ostentatiously and consume largely. The German stranglehold 
on the army has led many leading officers to resign, and 
now the members of the former Gigurtu government disclaim 
all responsibility for the occupation and deny that it was 
forecast at either Salzburg or Vienna, and pin the responsi- 
bility on General Antonescu. Hitler cannot even rely on the 
fidelity of the Iron Guard, for Germany’s complicity in the 
loss of Transylvania has created a deep breach between the 
Iron Guards of Transylvania and the pro-German Iron 
Guard of Bucharest. All these difficulties are only pin-pricks 
to Germany, so long as she is obviously victorious and while 
there is no rival Power or concentration of Powers to which 
her oppressed protectorates can turn; but they are painful 
reminders of how easily the New Order will disintegrate once 
the strait-waistcoat of German militarism is torn away. One 
of the dangers in Roumania is that the people, thoroughly 
disillusioned by Germany’s behaviour, may look East for 
help. Russia is following a line popular in Roumania now 
that at the Danubian Conference at Vienna she is opposing 
full German control of the Danube by demanding that only 
the riverain powers—Russia and Roumania—shall control 
the river from Braila to the Sulina mouth. That Germany 
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fears eventual trouble in that quarter explains perhaps the 
eagerness with which the return of Bessarabia is being pro- 
mised to the Roumanians. 


* * * 


Congress Politics 


The first stage of Mr Gandhi’s project of limited civil 
disobedience, in protest against the provisions of the Defence 
of India Act, ended this week with the sentencing of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru to four years’ “ rigorous” imprisonment 
for speeches against the war. The penalty is harsh, to 
say the least. The first of Mr Gandhi’s two spokesmen, 
sent out to test the law, was Mr Vinoba, an unknown, 
and the term of imprisonment imposed upon him, a 
fortnight ago, was only three months. Mr Nehru, the in- 
tellectual ex-president of Congress, who has been described as 
“too British” in his cast of mind, is to pay in full, and it 
is the responsibility of Mr Gandhi to decide what he, and 
Congress, will do next, now that his challenge to the law 
has been so forcibly taken up. This controversy about anti- 
war activities is very unreal. Congress is not a pacifist body, 
in spite of the Mahatma’s personal views; Mr Nehru himself, 
like every important section of Indian opinion, is convinced 
of the justice of Britain’s cause against Hitler; and it is a 
thousand pities that Congress, by choosing this occasion to 
stand on its political dignity, should run India into the risk 
of increasingly acute dissension. In doing so, Congress has 
forfeited whatever claim it may have had to represent India. 
The time is overdue for some plainer statement by the British 
and Indian Governments of the kind of independence for 
India implied in the Viceroy’s recent offer, but, as Mr Amery 
said on Tuesday, “ the problem of India’s attainment of full 
self-government, while yet doing justice in settling her 
minority problems, is in the main one for Indians themselves 
to work out”; and the only contribution offered by Congress 
is this ideological shadow fight. 


* * * 


Shelter Policy 


Mr Morrison’s broadcast of last Sunday has put an end 
to the deep shelter controversy which began two years ago. 
At that time he himself urged as strongly as possible that 
such shelters should be provided. Now, although he has not 
apparently changed his personal views on their merits, he 
has been convinced that, in present conditions, it is quite 
impossible to build deep shelters for the whole population. 
But, as he pointed out, nothing like the whole population 
wants such shelter accommodation. In London, public 
shelters are slept in by fewer than one in six of the popula- 
tion, the remainder stay in their own homes or in their 
Anderson shelters. The Government is not asked to provide 
a universal system of bunks and night shelters, but it is asked 
to improve and extend the existing system for the minority 
that uses it. Mr Morrison states that this will be done. The 
London Tubes are to be extended by tunnelling, and in other 
parts of the country, where tunnelling is relatively easy, work 
on deep shelters will be begun. Moreover, a survey is being 
taken of private basement shelters, much of which will be 
bunked; surface communal shelters are to be extended; more 
steel has been allotted for larger Anderson shelters; and 
strong modern buildings will be used, including some floors 
above ground level as well as basements. Most of these 
measures will take time, and, in particular, the extension of 
deep shelters cannot be finished until the winter is over. 
But it shows the difference between the old Government and 
the new that Mr Morrison is able to announce that the work 
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will be done and is not relying on the end of the war, or even 
the end of air raids, to make the work unnecessary. Mr 
Morrison is also improving the conditions in the existing 
shelters by instituting a ticket system which will help to 
abolish queues (provided, of course, that the accommodation 
available matches the demand) by installing bunks and 
organising a medical service and first-aid posts. The 
Government has a shelter policy at last. 


* * * 


New,zMeans}Test 


The Labour Party has consistently opposed the applica- 
tion of a test of total household means in the payment of 
assistance from public funds. Labour’s leaders are now in 
the Government and, as the Prime Minister himself an- 
nounced on Wednesday, they are to have their way. In 
future, in the assessment of applicants’ means, only the 
normal contribution of members of the household (other 
than dependants) “towards rent and other overheads” will 
be taken into account. The objection that the test of house- 
hold means imposed upon non-dependent members, rather 
than upon the State, the duty of maintaining their im- 
poverished relations—a tax which led to the splitting-up of 
many families—will thus be met. This Bill, which will be 
brought in before Christmas, may well serve as the basis 
for the assimilation of all social service payments under a 
single direction and according to a common principle in the 
assessment of need. 


* * * 


The Local Army 


The Home Guard is not to fall into disuse, despite the 
fallacious belief on the part of many of its members that its 
day went with the passing of the imminent menace of 
attacks by parachutists. True, these men, now numbering 
considerably more than a million, can no longer be regarded 
simply as “parashots” to keep watch for descending 
desperadoes. That function, which was their first, was 
quickly merged in the general duty of giving local aid to 
the military authorities in defensive operations, and most of 
the guardees’ dissatisfaction in recent months has been due 
to the apparent lack of ideas and instructions as to what 
their precise part in these operations is to be. Fresh organisa- 
tion, intended to remove this sense of doubt and frustration, 
has been announced. The Home Guard will now have a 
Director-General and directorate of its own, and Lord Gort, 
already in charge of the training of the Army proper, will 
be Inspector-General. Moreover, the military status of the 
force will be further recognised by the grant of commissions 
and military titles, even though its working will still be based 
upon the voluntary “ team spirit” and not upon the military 
discipline usually regarded as essential for military effici- 
ency. The civil defence services have shown that the volun- 
tary principle need not be a decisive drawback in action, but 
the Home Guard can only be knit together in its new form 
if the men with commissions in command have the plans and 
the competence to convince their troops that they know what 
they are doing and that it is worth being done. 


* * * 


Critics Fall Out 


At the outset of the war, General Hertzog, Prime Min- 
ister and leader of the South African United Party, resigned 
when his colleague General Smuts foiled his plans to keep 
the Union neutral. General Hertzog, once in opposition, 
entered into an uneasy alliance with Dr Malan and his ex- 
treme republican Nationalists, even going to the length of 
forming a new party with them early this year after a second 
Parliamentary defeat on the neutrality issue. This coalition 
only came after several months of inconclusive attempts to 
weld the policies of the two Opposition leaders into a single 
programme; and it scarcely came as a surprise when, on 
Wednesday of this week, at a meeting at Bloemfontein held to 
inaugurate the union of the two groups, General Hertzog and 
the other leaders of his rump party announced their resigna- 
tion. On two points General Hertzog has consistently failed to 
follow Dr Malan; he has no patience with the call for an in- 
dependent South African republic now; and he has little sym- 
pathy with the extremist movement in the rural districts 
which takes its anti-British and subversive character from 
a reactionary faith in the old Boer and new Nazi policy 
towards native peoples. General Hertzog will not support the 
war, and he himself is far from free from the attitude to- 
wards natives which keeps a minority of Afrikaaners closer 
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to Hitler than to Britain, but his honest refusal to com- 
promise his principles further will without doubt aid General 
Smuts in his leadership of South Africa at war. 


oY 


Doctors in the Factory 


There are three factors which may endanger industrial] 
productivity in wartime: unrest, accidents and ill-health. 
The first, fortunately not present in this war, can be dealt 
with by politicians, unions and official departments. The 
second is the object of a voluntary scheme, applying the 
nethods of the National Safety First Association to factories, 
which came into force this week. The third must be largely 
the concern of the doctor. Mr Bevin has promptly recog- 
nised the importance of the doctor in factories, a matter 
to which such bodies as the Medical Research Council 
and the Industrial Welfare Society have for a long time 
devoted their particular attention. In cases of ill-health, 
accidents and absenteeism in industry, fatigue may be an 
important cause; after the last war, the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board was set up, under the auspices of the 
Medical Research Board. In the present war, with its black- 
outs and air raids, speeding-up, which is one of the out- 
standing causes of industrial fatigue, has necessarily been 
intensified; and it is welcome news that doctors are being 
appointed in war factories with the object of protecting 
workers—quite apart from ordinary medical help in cases of 
ill-health or injuries—against lack of sleep or rest, irregu- 
larity of meals or travelling too long distances to and from 
work. The Industrial Welfare Society has made some in- 
teresting investigations into the cost of medical service in 
industry. The cost, of course, varies greatly: the cost per 
employee per annum, for instance, in a brewery employing 
15,000 employees and comprising two full-time doctors, two 
dentists, two chemists, two nurses, clerical and other staff, 
hospital treatment and _ specialists’ fees, works out at 
£1 6s. 8d. per annum; in a foundry, employing 1,800 em- 
ployees and giving medical service in the form of a visiting 
doctor (once a week), three nurses, four first-class ambulance 
men, a surgery, and a rest room, the cost is only 9s. Medical 
service in the factory is still mainly concerned with big 
undertakings employing 2,000 to 15,000 workers. In countries 
where employers are compulsorily associated for insurance 
purposes into mutual associations, or similar bodies, the em- 
ployment of doctors in factories is much easier and cheaper 
than in this country, where no such provision exists. 


* * * 


Coffee Stalls 


War is not usually kind to old trades, but just occasion- 
ally it may even favour their revival. Most London coffee- 
stall keepers have by now offered their services in response 
to Lord Woolton’s call for traders willing to serve meals to 
the occupants of public shelters. These almost-forgotten 
members of the street trading community had already come 
into their own again by catering for tired soldiers, sailors, 
airmen, night workers or stranded wartime travellers. For 
some the odd customer or the belated reveller had given this 
trade a rather dubious reputation and no new licences had 
been granted by borough councils, mainly because the 
police did not favour the establishment of additional stalls 
in frequented places. Moreover, quite apart from this ad- 
ministrative limitation, a healthy process of cleaning up was 
going on within the trade. There is an association which 
sees to it that the coffee stalls in Greater London, the majority 
of which are open throughout the night, maintain a good 
reputation; and this Coffee Stall Keepers’ Protection Asso- 
ciation began its work about forty years ago. It has a 
membership of about 300, each paying a small weekly sum— 
the total number of coffee-stall keepers in Greater London 
is approximately 600; and well-appointed reserve stalls are 
at the disposal of members free of charge if their own are 
wrecked by accident, though it is not clear yet whether air 
raids count as accidents. The turnover of individual coffee 
stalls varies greatly, ranging from £8 and £10 a week to 
£2,000 a year or more for those in key positions. Some coffee 
stalls are of a great age, going back as far as the ’sixties, and 
some owners have kept their stalls for twenty-five years or 
more. The overhead charges are not great, but the garaging 
of the stall and its transport to and from the site, which is 
generally done by contract, costs about £1 a week. Such 1s 
the structure of a trade of which the average Londoner 
knows little beyond a fleeting glimpse. Now, in the Blitzkrieg, 
it may earn the nightly gratitude of hundreds of thousands 
of shelter seekers. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Palestine’s Economic Progress 


(By a Correspondent) 


ALESTINE has been becoming more and more pro- 
minent as a theatre of war during recent months, though 
it has so far suffered only from air raids on Haifa and Jaffa, 
which have done no great material damage. Its economic 
position is of interest, because Palestine occupies the central 
place in the British military position in the Middle East, and 
its little territory commands both the overland and the air 
routes to India and the Far East. 

The outbreak of war in September, 1939, brought about, 
indeed, an improvement in the general social and economic 
conditions of the country. It put an end to civil strife, and 
English, Arabs and Jews were drawn together to face the 
common peril and to readjust the economic life of the 
country. It was obvious from the outset that the principal 
export, citrus fruit, which formerly represented in value four- 
fifths of total exports, would be greatly restricted; and it was 
obvious also that Palestine would need to be more self- 
supporting, in the way both of food and manufactured goods, 
because of the difficulty of importing by the Mediterranean. 
In fact, the export of oranges fell for the season 1939-40 to 
just under half of what it was in the previous year—from 
154 million boxes to 73 million boxes. That decline 
produced serious unemployment among the agricultural 
labourers and a minor financial crisis. For the coming season, 
the Government has come to the help of the orange growers. 
It has guaranteed a loan of £750,000 to be advanced to the 
citrus growers for the cultivation of their groves, at the rate 
of £4 a dunam (a quarter of an acre) for fruit-bearing groves 
and £2 a dunam in other cases. Now that the Mediterranean 
is almost closed to ordinary commercial vessels, it is to be 
expected that exports of oranges to Great Britain will be 
still more drastically reduced. On the other hand, the pro- 
duction of other forms of agricultural produce has steadily 
risen, and the presence of a large and growing army coming 
from Great Britain and from Australia has meant the expan- 
sion of the home market. In the Jewish settlements, the grain- 
growing area has been increased by a quarter, and, fortun- 
ately, there has been an excellent crop. Whereas in 1938 the 
production of wheat was 89,000 tons, last year it was esti- 
mated at 160,000 tons. It is expected that Palestine will be 
able to supply 75 per cent. of its requirements of flour. 


Farming and Fishing 


There has been a similar increase in the production of 
dairy produce and vegetables. The Jewish settlements in 
particular have been steadily developing these forms of pro- 
duction. Their farms had a yield of 58 million eggs in 1939, 
compared with 48 millions in the previous year, and in 1940 
the quantity will be considerably higher. The expansion in 
market gardening, sheep farming and the cultivation of 
bananas and grapes is equally marked, and another striking 
increase is in the quantity of honey produced in the Jewish 
settlements, which leapt up from 45 tons in 1938 to 134 
tons in 1939. Factories have been established for the prepara- 
tion of preserved fruit and vegetables. Necessity again has 
Stimulated the fishing industry, which in the past was in- 
adequate for local needs. Several villages of Jewish settlers 
have been planted on the coast, which are entirely engaged 
in deep sea fishing, and Palestine will become more and more 
independent of imports which formerly came from Egypt 
and beyond. On the other hand, the port industries of Pales- 
tine have received a serious setback since Italy came into the 
war. Inevitably, the shipping is restricted almost entirely to 
the needs of the military forces. 

_ Industrial development, which had previously been steadily 
rising, has received an equal stimulus. Palestine bids fair to 
soon self-supporting, or rather self-supplying, in textiles 


and in metal goods. Until the French collapse, the export 
of textiles to Syria showed a marked increase. The most 
significant expansion has been in the Dead Sea minerals, the 
export of which has been doubled since the outbreak of the 
war and now amounts to the value of nearly £1,000,000 a 
year. Palestine is to-day the principal source of potash and 
bromides for Great Britain and other parts of the British 
Commonwealth. The cessation of trade with Europe has led 
also to the development of the pharmaceutical and chemical 
industries, for which there are many skilled workers among 
those driven from Germany and Czecho-Slovakia. 

While the building industry has been hit by the check to 
the inflow of immigration and of capital, both the Govern- 
ment and the Army have given employment on a large scale. 
The budget of the Government includes a sum of nearly 
£224 millions for public works, the largest single item in the 
expenditure. Part of that sum—750,000—represents a 
special grant which the Administration made in the early 
months of the war for the relief of unemployment by ex- 
pediting various building enterprises. Another large part of 
the sum is for the construction of permanent police barracks, 
with a view to strengthening public security. The Army, for 
its part, is engaged in building houses, barracks and guard- 
rooms in the principal cities and camps. That work has 
absorbed, in recent months, some thousands of Jewish 
workers who had been ousted from the private building trade 
or from the citrus industry. The large cement factory, one 
of the biggest industrial enterprises in the country, has been 
kept busy day and night; and new factories have been started 
for equipment made out of scrap iron and for bricks. It was 
fort inate that the big oil refinery at Haifa, an enterprise of 
the Iraq Petroleum Company, was completed in the early 
months of the war, before Italy became a belligerent. It has 
suffered some damage from air raids, but that has been 
quickly repaired, and there will be no shortage of fuel oil. 
The cutting off of the branch of the oil pipe line from the 
Mosul field, which had its outlet at Tripoli, has given an 
added importance to the main line, with its outlet at Haifa, 
and it is to-day one of the principal sources of supply for 
the British naval forces in the Mediterranean. 
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Jewish Development 


It is remarkable that, in spite of the war, Jewish develop- 
ment in Palestine has not been checked. In fact, the contri- 
bution of public funds for settlement has beaten all records. 
The destruction of Jewish life in the greater part of Europe, 
which meant a threat to the existence of 6 millions, has 
intensified the determination to build a new life in the 
National Home. During the first year of the war, the national 
bodies acquired over 10,000 acres of agricultural land and 
established 28 agricultural settlements. Immigration was 
restricted in accordance with the new Government policy 
issued a few months before the outbreak of the war. But 
some thousands of refugees, who, fleeing from Central 
Europe, had entered the country without certificates and had 
been interned, were released. A number of them have joined 
the Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps, which was thrown 
open to Palestinians, both Jews and Arabs. Altogether some 
thousands have been enrolled in the British forces; and 
recruiting is proceeding actively. To-day, though immigra- 
tion of refugees and others from Western Europe is prac- 
tically closed—because it is possible only by a voyage round 
Africa to India and thence overland—the way is still open 
for those coming from Roumania and the Balkan countries, 
and the stranglehold of the Nazis on those countries is 
bound to put pressure on Jewish emigration. 

The amount which the two principal Jewish public bodies 
raised during the year for settlkement and land purchase 
exceeds £1 million. It is not less striking that the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, which is to-day the principal haven 
of Jewish brains from all parts of Europe, has had a record 
expansion since the war. Its academic staff now numbers 
over 150. The student body has increased from 800 in 1939 
to 1,250, and its budget, including the expenditure on new 
buildings, rose from £90,000 to £160,000. The year marked 
the twentieth anniversary of the Jewish Foundation Fund, 
which was established at the end of the last war in order to 
aid in the building of the National Home. During that period, 
voluntary contributions have amounted to about £8 millions, 
of which half came from the United States; and £14 millions 
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have been received from the repayment of loans. Of the total] 
of £94 millions, £3 millions have been spent on agriculture, 
£14 millions on education and cultural activities, and {] 
million each on immigration, public works, security, national 
organisation, urban settlement, and health services. In addi- 
tion, the Jewish National Fund, which is concerned with 
the purchase of land for national purposes, has raised and 
spent over £5 millions. It is this investment of capital for an 
ideal which is one of the sure foundations of the develop- 
ment of Palestine. It has not been, and will not be, checked 
by the incidents of the war. All the peoples in Palestine are 
alive to the greatness of the issue, which faces the Middle East 
as well as Europe. The peril has linked them together, and 
they await the end with confidence. 


October 20th. 


Eire’s Unfavourable 
Trade Balance 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE decision that refugees from the evacuated areas of Great 
Britain would be accommodated in Eire has been received 
with great satisfaction. While it is almost unanimously agreed 
that the country had no option but to remain neutral, it was 
widely felt that enough was not being done to alleviate the 
sufferings of the British civilian population. Our neutrality 
would not suffer by reason of the extension of succour to 
the victims of total war. Proposals have been made from time 
to time that refugees should be provided for by public funds, 
but there were difficulties in the way of such a scheme. Under 
the present arrangement, nobody will come who cannot pro- 
vide for his own maintenance. The influx of visitors, there- 
fore, far from being a strain on Irish resources, will furnish 
a new invisible export which may swell to a considerable 
amount if the experiment proves successful. 

Such an addition to the credit side of the Irish balance of 
payments will be welcome. As a result of the war many valu- 
able invisible exports have disappeared, while the visible bal- 
ance is becoming more passive. In the twelve months ended 
September, 1940, imports amounted to £49,803,000 and ex- 
ports to £32,303,000, compared with £42,193,000 and 
£25,396,000 respectively in the corresponding period of last 
year. The debit balance increased from {16,796,000 to 
£17,500,000. Moreover, the terms of trade became more un- 
favourable. The volume of imports declined in spite of the 
great increase in their value, whereas the volume of the ex- 
ports slightly increased. Between June, 1939, and June, 1940, 
import prices increased by 56 per cent. and export prices by 
30 per cent. 

The growing passivity of the balance of payments might 
have been expected to be accompanied by an equivalent de- 
cline in the net sterling assets of the banks. Actually, the 
net sterling assets increased from £61,750,000 in the June 
quarter of 1939 to £65,954,000 in the June quarter of this 
year. This increase was caused for the most part by the trans- 
fer of British insurance companies of large life insurance 
funds to the recently-formed Irish company. This abnormal 
and non-recurring transaction has distorted the banking 
statistics and has masked the downward trend of the net 
sterling assets. Another influence which probably operated 
in the same direction was the realisation of sterling securi- 
ties held by the public in order to finance the growing pay- 
ments to the Exchequer. 


Exploiting the Bogs 


An additional £4,000,000 is to be advanced to the Electri- 
city Supply Board to provide funds for further hydro- 
electrical development. A large scale experiment is to be 
made in generating current from peat-fuel. The bog at Clon- 
sast together with neighbouring bogs will, it is estimated, pro- 
vide 120,000 tons of fuel annually for fifty years. Consider- 
able employment will be given locally, and imports of coal 
will be reduced. Since the cost of transport has been an 
adverse factor in the economic utilisation of peat, it is calcu- 
lated that the consumption of the peat at the point of pro- 
duction will greatly reduce the operating costs. Up to the 
present, the Electricity Supply Board has conducted its affairs 
most creditably both from the technical and financial stand- 
points. It is to be hoped that it will succeed in avoiding the 
losses that appear to Overtake every effort to exploit the Irish 
bogs. 

October 26th. 
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Neutral Portugal 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


THROUGHOUT August and September Portugal was plagued 
with rumours, not wholly uninspired, to the effect that, 
inasmuch as Spain was about to join the Axis Powers in 
open belligerency, Portugal, as a totalitarian State, would 
perforce be expected to follow suit. Actually, the Portuguese 
Government has lost no opportunity of emphasising the 
fact that, while friendship with Spain is to-day firmer than 
ever, active intervention in the European war must not be 
considered obligatory because of such friendship. It is also 
noteworthy that Dr Nicolas Franco, brother of the Caudillo 
and Spanish Ambassador to Portugal, has invariably empha- 
sised the same point when making public allusion to 
Hispano-Luso relations. Hence the relief with which people 
in Portugal have heard the result of Sefior Serrano Sufer’s 
enforced visits to Berlin and Rome. It is reported that 
considerable pressure was brought to bear, but Sr. Sufer, 
admittedly one of the cleverest—and trickiest—men in Spain 
to-day, declined to be either bribed or bullied. If Germany 
enters Spain, it will be as an enemy; as for the Italians, 
Spanish opinion ranks them so low that the point is not 
thought worthy of discussion. They would simply be 
driven off. 

It was always held in the old tradition that the Spaniards 
never fought better than when they were starving; if the 
Reich proposes to march through Spain to attack Gibraltar 
it must do so alone, through country bare of all supplies. 
Nor would a diversion to include Portugal help such an 
enterprise. If the Italian fleet dominated the Mediterranean, 
then, perhaps, such a diversion, having Lisbon as its chief 
objective, might aid the Axis cause. As matters stand to-day, 
an invasion of the Iberian Peninsula by the Hunnish hordes 
would be a gesture of despair, and it is not wishful thinking 
when one adds that in all likelihood such an act would 
prelude disaster in much the same way as the Napoleonic 
invasions under Junot, Soult, and Masséna opened the road 
to Waterloo and the Congress of Vienna. 


Tightening Trade Control 


Export and import, re-export and transit of certain 
specified merchandise in Portugal will be subjected to closer 
control. An Order published in the “ Official Gazette” of 
October 21st lists a great variety of goods, chiefly foodstuffs 
and raw materials, which may not be handled without a 
specific permit issued by the Technical Council for Com- 
merce and Industry. The imports affected are few—oats, 
beans, barley, hides, and wool in various forms; but the 
list of exports is lengthy, ranging from colonial produce, 
sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, tobacco and fibres, to metals, 
metallic ores and scrap. Wolfram and tin are on the list, also 
petroleum with all its derivatives, edible and industrial oils, 
cotton, wool, machinery and electrical material, foodstuffs, 
and fats. 

This control is unrelated to that established in July of this 
year to govern Portuguese-Spanish trade. It offers further 
proof of Portugal’s desire not to let her good faith be sur- 
prised by third parties, coming perhaps from Switzerland 
or unoccupied France, who, from motives of patriotism or 
profit, might buy in Portugal and deliver—elsewhere. 


October 24th. 


Higher Production in 
America 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THE index of industrial production for September rose 
sharply and reached a level as high as the top in 1929 or 
1936. In view of the influences at work, there is reason to 
believe that it will move definitely into a new zone. These 
influences are associated with war, whether in the form of 
Production for export or in the form of our own armament 
Programme. About six months ago, this Correspondence ven- 
tured the opinion that our economy was entering a phase 
which would be dominated by these influences; and, while 
they were somewhat slow in manifesting themselves with 
Statistical decisiveness, the September data are conclusive. 
These are the data “ unadjusted for seasonal variation.” 
They seem the more indicative, in general, because of the 
relevance of applying to a war, or at least an armament, 
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BustNess INDICES (FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD) 


1935-39 = 100 for industrial production 
1923-25 = 100 for other series 


Sept., August, Sept., 


1939 1940 1940 
Industrial production (total) ... 116 120 129 
Manufactures (total) ......... 116 120 130 
(eee ere 111 127 142 
POI ocd sive cevesecsese 119 114 120 
WI i dcccdeckevenvncegeees 121 117 122 
Construction contracts (total)... 73 94 92 
Fee oa 6iciasscdevccceseee 68 81 85 
ititatesceniiansqeitin 77 106 97 
Factory employment (total) ... 100-2 103-6 
Durable goods  ........00s000 89-8 99°5 
Non-durable goods ......... 110-2 107-6 
Factory payrolls (total) ......... 93-8 103-8 
TOE TIOEE oc nccccececesses 87-8 105-0 
Non-durable goods ......... 100-5 102°5 si 
Freight car loadings (total) ...... 85 78 86 
Miscellaneous  .....-sseeeeees 92 8&3 94 
Department store sales ......... 97 77 103 
Department store stocks ......... 71 66 ve 


economy seasonal corrections based upon peace experience. 

This rise in the index began in the second quarter of 
1938, when the level of durable goods manufacture was 
below 70 and of non-durable goods below 90. The volume of 
durable goods manufacture is about double what it was two 
and a half years ago; non-durable goods production is up 
about 30 points. Indices of this sort exaggerate changes in 
economic life; for example, the index of national income pay- 
ments has over the same period run only from about 80 to 
90, based on 1929. This structural exaggeration is probably 
emphasised in this instance by the concentration of effort in 
the industries represented in the index. Nevertheless, the 
upturn has been both rapid and extensive. 


No Change in Commodities 


It is remarkable that so great an increase in physical 
production could occur with so little reflection in the index 
of income payments; it is even more remarkable that it 
should have found so little reflection in commodity prices. 
The index of the price of farm products is slightly lower 
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than in the first half of 1938, and that of commodities, ex- 
cluding foods and farm products, is about the same. In short, 
a major cyclical upturn in production has occurred with 
scarcely a trace of a parallel movement in commodity prices. 

Perhaps even more striking is that this cyclical movement 
has occurred, not only without any rise in money rates, but 
also while rates were falling from an already low level. 
Long-term Treasury bonds averaged a 2.56 per cent. yield in 
1938, and were quoted about 2.15 in September. Short rates 
were scarcely more than nominal in 1938; the short market 
is smaller and the rates lower now. Commercial loans in the 
reporting member banks fell below $7,000 millions in 1938 
and are now about $8,000 millions—historically a large and 
abrupt increase. But there has been no perceptible fise in 
rates to customers. 

Perhaps still more striking is the absence of any movement 
in the share market at all parallel to the course of pro- 
duction. With production at the levels of early 1938, it is 
probable that American corporate enterprise as an entity was 
operating “in the red.” At current levels, earnings are sub- 
stantial; from the extreme quotation of June, 1938, the stock 
market had a smart rally, but at the present time it is little 
above the zone of the second quarter of 1938. To sum up, the 
rise in the production index in the past two-and-a-half years 
is a cyclical phenomenon rarely matched in our economy for 
rapidity or extent; but it has not been accompanied by any 
parallel movement in national income, commodity prices, 
interest rates or share quotations. 


October 16th. 


Political Currents in 


Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


DEVELOPMENTS in the Far East have naturally aroused 
apprehensions in Canada that, if actual hostilities developed 
in the Pacific, the coast of British Columbia might expect 
naval and aerial raids. Its defences are, therefore, being 
rapidly strengthened, and there is the assurance that the 
protection of the powerful American fleet now stationed in 
the Pacific will, as the result of the Americo-Canadian pact 
for mutual defence, be available for the defence of Canadian 
territory. Meanwhile, the Canadian Government has at last 
yielded to popular pressure for placing an embargo upon 
shipments of copper from mines in British Columbia to 
Japan, the volume of which in recent years averaged about 
18,000 tons per annum, or roughly one-tenth of Japan’s 
imports of copper. Strong anti-Japanese agitation has de- 
veloped in Vancouver and other places in British Columbia, 
which the authorities are trying to damp down. 

Mr Mackenzie King is being subjected to severe criticism 
for engineering a change of plan about the reassembly of the 
Federal Parliament, which had been adjourned until Novem- 
ber Sth. He explained in a public statement that, with the 
military situation eased and the invasion of Britain definitely 
frustrated for the time being, there was no business demand- 
ing the immediate attention of Parliament and that a further 
adjournment would save the members inconvenience and the 
Treasury money. He has secured the acquiescence of Mr 
Hanson, the leader of the Conservative Opposition, to a 
new arrangement under which only enough members to form 
quorums for both Houses would be summoned to Ottawa 
on November Sth, who, without any debate or transaction 
of business, would pass a motion for a further adjournment 
until January, the normal time of meeting. But Mr Coldwell, 
the acting leader of the C.C.F. Party, has denounced the 
bargain as a negation of democratic principles and may 
exercise his right to force a debate when the House of 
Commons meets. It has also been vigorously attacked by 
influential papers like the Montreal Gazette, the Toronto 
Globe and Mail and the Toronto Evening Telegram. Mr 
King’s critics are able to quote Mr Churchill’s latest speech, 
in which he said that the danger of invasion still persisted, 
to refute Mr King’s optimism on this subject, and they main- 
tain that the Canadian, like the British, Parliament should 
be sitting almost continuously during these critical times. 
They allege, moreover, that Mr King, who, if he can carry 
out his present plans, will have only allowed the Canadian 
Parliament to sit for little more than three out of the first 
16 months of the war, is making a mockery of his peacetime 
professions of zeal for the maintenance of the supremacy of 
Parliament. In view of the strength of the protests made, 
Mr King will certainly have to revise his plans if war breaks 
out in the Pacific. 
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More Tanks 


Meanwhile the progressive enlargement of the Govern- 
ment’s war programme has continued. A fortnight ago, it 
was announced that the Government had made arrangements 
to terminate the dependence of Canada’s aircraft factories 
upon imports of aeroplane engines for the manufacture of 
which a special factory would be erected. Now, plans are in 
train for the production of 3,000 tanks of the medium 
cruiser type, which will combine the best features of the 
latest American and British models. The designs have been 
practically completed; the construction of the tanks will 
start early in 1941; and of the total, 1,200 will be retained 
for the Canadian army and the balance delivered to the 
British Government. The system of compulsory military 
training for home defence is now in operation; the first 
draft, drawn from the 21-year-old class, was called up on 
October 9th. 

The optimistic forecasts about the yield of the western 
field crop have been fully confirmed by threshing operations; 
and the final crop survey of the Bank of Montreal suggests 
that it may, when full returns are available, exceed the 
record crop of 1928. Owing to the Government’s restric- 
tions, which have limited the marketings of wheat by each 
farmer to not more than 10 bushels per seeded acre, de- 
liveries of the new wheat between August Ist and October 
3rd were only 156,724,000 bushels, compared with 
259,198,000 bushels in the same period of 1939. There is 
now very little space left in the elevators, and the farmers, 
with the inducement of the payment of a storage charge of 
one forty-fifth of a cent. per day per bushel, are storing 
large quantities of grain on their farms. 


October 11th. 


The Chilean Budget 


[BY OUR SANTIAGO CORRESPONDENT] 


THE Executive has sent a message to Congress giving details 
of the Budget for the coming year. The total receipts are 
calculated to yield $1,909,750,359, against expenditure of 
$1,909,502,618. Last year’s figures were $1,771,423,575 for 
revenue and $1,771,373,328 for expenditure. The increase 
in expenditure is, therefore, $138,129,290. The reasons given 
for the large increase are that the expenses of the Civil 
Service are On an ever-increasing scale, and in the past few 
years have been about 13.1 per cent. over the figures of each 
preceding Budget. The 1935 Budget was larger than the 1934 
one by 18.3 per cent.; in 1936 the increase over the Budget 
of 1935 was 27.4 per cent.; in 1937 this difference was 12 
per cent. greater; in 1938, 12.1 per cent.; in 1939 the Budget 
was increased by 0.9 per cent., and, finally, the 1940 Budget 
was 8.3 per cent. bigger than that of 1939. The Budget just 
presented for approval is only greater than the 1940 Budget 
by 7.8 per cent. 

To meet the large increase in expenditure, it is expected 
that a larger income will be received under the headings of 
National Investments, Income Tax in its various forms, and 
Sundry Income. Such an expectation, it is argued, is 
justified on the basis of the current year’s income. 

It is doubtful, however, if any increase can be looked for 
under the heading of income tax, or customs duties, owing 
to local repercussions of the international situation. 

The distribution of expenditure among the various Minis- 
tries is given in the following table, together with comparative 
figures for 1940:— 


Proposed 








Ministries Budget 1940 Budget Increase Decrease 
| 
$ $ | $ $ 
Presidency.. 1,808,440 1,844,640 36,200 | ; 
Congress 11,552,777 11,966,215 | 413,438 
Indep. Serv. .. 4,741,720 6,697,103 1,955,383 
Interior . os 307,883,093 344, 184,086 36, 300,993 
Foreign Affairs. ...... 29,420,193 29,652,294 | 232,101 - 
Finance ...... dabeieets 161,460,318 156,425,614 | a 5,034,704 
Education . me 292,067,404 305,018,829 12,951,425 ; 
Justice ........ jeanne 69,884,006 | 79,158,885 | 9,274,879 | 
AST — ccccccccccccccese 207,612,360 230,646,748 | 23,034,388 
BOT cncsnevecseses 208,835,433 | 236,431,862 | 27,596,429 | 
SE iidcabecssdserevsesnade | 44,608,470 55,866,745 11,258,275 | eee 
Development ......... | 225,335,759 224,304,270 sai | 1,031,489 
Agriculture ..........-. 22,439,107 21,388,947 a | 1,050,160 
Colonisation ...........- 10,329,293 20,598,069 | 10,268,776 | : 
ee eee 36,319,667 | 40,886,321 4,566,654 
BREE  wonccccccccceceese 137,075,288 | 144,431,990 | 7,356,702 ee 
~_ — ' 
| re | 1,771,373,328 | 1,909,502,618 | 145,245,643 | 7,116,353 


October Sth. 
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E.P.T. Examined—II] 


es an earlier article (in The Economist of November 
2nd, page 552) it was shown, by reference to a number 
of specific recent instances, that the Excess Profits Tax in 
its present form bears harshly on businesses which were im- 
mature or depressed before the war, particularly those en- 
gaged on vital war work. It was suggested, further, that, in 
such cases, E.P.T. at 100 per cent. (with income tax at 
8s. 6d. on all residual profits) would not only be a standing 
temptation to evasion and loose costing, but would drain 
away liquid resources indispensable for the eventual transi- 
tion from war to peacetime production. How far are these 
conditions relevant to industry as a whole? 

Although E.P.T. is lineally descended from the Excess 
Profits Duty of the last war, the Treasury’s draughtsmen, 
for some reason, ignored the valuable body of rules and 
precedents set up under E.P.D. and grafted E.P.T. on an 
extemporised Armaments Profits Duty, which had been im- 
posed on Government contractors a few months earlier, 
but never actually collected. This labour-saving policy of 
taking over a ready-made tax, instead of obtaining a better 
fit by making a new one to measure on an earlier and more 
serviceable cut, has had some curious results. It explains, for 
example, the levying of tax on “war” profits earned five 
months before war began, and—much more important— 
the choice of a “ standard” whose latest period ante-dated 
the war by nearly two years. Actually, the zero line for 
E.P.T. is not profits in a “ normal” pre-war period, but 
profits in certain years when a number of enterprises in 
various specialised trades were about to undertake increased 
business under the re-armament programme. If such a 
standard happens to be the optimum for industry as a 
whole, that is fortunate but fortuitous. 

The three tables appearing, below (which are based on 
chain indices of the disclosed profits, after debenture interest, 
of representative companies in a number of industries, as 
computed for The Economist’s regular quarterly and annual 
surveys) show the E.P.T. basic periods in some sort of his- 
torical perspective. In Table A, profits in those years 


Taste A.—INDEX NUMBERS OF PROFITS IN E.P.T. YEARS 
(1929100 

Group 1935 1936 1935-37 1936-37 
Iron and Steel and Engineecring..... 131-0 176-0 182-2 204:7 
Motors and Aircraft . 57:1 73°9 69-9 78:3 
Ne itinice th aieacannens 59-3 64:1 63°5 65:9 
Retail Trade ........... 84-6 91-8 90:3 93-9 
EN i> cccugsbeebedencteee 73:7 80:3 79°5 82:8 
ine vauebeaeateeuannunves 67°9 92:1 90:0 102°1 


are expressed as a percentage of the profits of 1929, 
the most prosperous year which British industry enjoyed 
before the great depression of the early nineteen-thirties. 
This table suggests that while the choice of E.P.T. base 
years treats the steel and engineering trades rather 
generously, every other industry for which figures are given, 
except the oil industry, was earning lower profits in its best 
EP.T. period than in 1929. On the other hand, the 
Treasury’s choice of datum years does allow most industries 
the advantage of retaining part, at least, of their recovery 
in profits from the trough of the depression of 1931-33, as 
Table B shows. But how have profits earned since the 


TABLE B.—PROFITsS IN E.P.T. YEARS 
(1931-33 = 100) 


Group 1935 1936 1935-37 | 1936-37 

Iron, Steel and Engineering ......... 313-0 420°0 434°7 488-8 
Motors and Aircraft ..........0505 . | 284-0 3675 347°5 389-5 
SE eset Nt phdsiuckicksaektahess 137-4 148°5 147-1 152:7 
EE RMD ks uiscicasnacecussosseosesne 115-2 125°1 123-0 127:°9 
EL cctutesideensdacivacssninns “se 91:8 100°0 99-0 103-2 

niin vcsycktcndadsacagenesinnickes 144°7 196°4 191°8 217°7 


datum years compared with those on which E.P.T. will be 
assessed? The answer is suggested by Table C, which shows 
earnings in 1938-39 as a percentage of those of the best 


TABLE C.—PROFITS OF LATEST YEARS 
(Best E.P.T. Period = 100) 


Group 1938 | 1939 Group 1938 | 1939 


Iron, Steel and Eng... {120-0 | 115-0 | Shipping ................. |102:3 | 93-3 
Motors and Aircraft .. 100°-9 | 102-1 Building Materials ... 96-2 | 80°5 
I sdcetsdsachocades 50-7 83-1 , Electrical Equipment... 106-7 102-1 
>” ae 99-5 BGS |) FORCED. ccccvcccccccccess 101°6 | 98-2 
MEE Srstntncesccncenss 99-1 ie a een 77°8 | 65-4 
RE Casritvcdhcnisiceckiiones 100°9  100°8 


E.P.T. period. Refinements in, and additions to, the original 
data permit the insertion of a number of new industrial 
groups in this table. 

With few exceptions, of which the direct “war in- 
dustries ” like steel, engineering, aircraft, shipping, etc., are 
the most important, there has been no great change in the 
level of profits, so far, since the E.P.T. basic years. The 
latest figures may be a little misleading, since they are based 
on disclosed earnings from which, in some instances, tax 
provision has been already deducted. But they do suggest 
that, while the E.P.T. basis for the majority of industries 
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is less generous than it would have been if the profits of 
the peak year, 1937, had not been diluted with those of 1935 
or 1936, it is (with a few exceptions) not very far below 
the immediate pre-war earnings level, and in some cases is 
slightly above it. That consideration may keep down the 
yield of the tax—unless and until any inflationary rise of 
profits occurs—but at least it suggests that hardships due 
to the basis of assessment could be removed by concessions 
to individual companies or trades whose pre-war experience 
was non-typical, without depriving the Exchequer of more 
than a modest amount of revenue, to which, in any case, 
it can lay no equitable claim. 

The removal of arbitrary limits to the discretionary powers 
of the Board of Referees, on appeal, would probably result, 
as in the last war, in the establishment of a series of capital 
percentages (ranging, undoubtedly, well above the maximum 
under present law) for industries with high risks or low 
profits in the base period, leaving the problem of special 
allowances for “ exceptional” and “ developing” individual 
businesses to be solved ambulando. Provided the principle 
of beneficent discrimination were recognised, a body of 
precedents, for the guidance of the Referees, would speedily 
emerge in practice. The law, as amended this year, already 
recognises a distinction between the special treatment of 
entire trades and concessions made to individual businesses, 
though the existing limits are too circumscribed to be of 
substantial value. 

Whatever treatment be meted out to exceptional trades 
and businesses, however, it would seem that E.P.T. will 
continue to be oppressive and, in the long run, uneconomic, 
so long as it is levied on everyone at the 100 per cent. rate. 
Company chairmen have not been slow to point out the 
danger that production may be hampered during the war 
itself by a shortage of working capital. Mr Kenneth Moore, 
at last week’s meeting of Trinidad Petroleum Development 
Company, for example, made it clear that his company’s 
decision to raise an additional £200,000 of new capital from 
shareholders was directly connected with its inability to 
finance its development expenditure out of profits in the 


The Control of 


HE war and the British blockade have divided the world 
into two contrasting groups of countries—those that 
are deficient in primary products, such as cereals, textile 
fibres, oil, rubber and metals; and those that have sub- 
stantial export surpluses. Nazi Europe and Japan, the enemy 
and hostile countries, are importers of primary products; 
the Allied and friendly nations—the British, Dutch and 
Belgian empires, the United States, Latin America and 
China—supply the bulk of the crude foodstuffs and raw 
materials that enter international trade. Russia, though a 
large producer of primary products, is not a heavy exporter, 
while the French Empire, too, contributes only a small pro- 
portion to the world trade in these commodities. 

The most striking economic difference between this war 
and the last is that few fortunes are being made by the 
neutrals. The loss of the greater part of the European 
market has given rise to serious problems in the chief ex- 
porting countries owing to the difficulty of finding alterna- 
tive outlets for their products. The size of the problem 
is indicated in the table below, which shows, for some of the 
chief primary products, the proportion of the exports of all 
non-European countries that went to Continental Europe 
in 1936-38 :— 


CONTINENTAL EvUROPE’Ss IMPORTS AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
Non-EvROPEAN Exports 


ND A visscuesteboon 32-5 Soya beans ............ 51-8 
SS ee eee 90-7 Palm kernels ......... 72-3 
SE ci vicsscvesbanwens 2:9 SN ccorscasseabie 53-9 
Te Lime 43-3 
SN sca. ch sien cnks 45-6 SS Se 46-8 
ED ghd coe ncekic 16-7 a Ea 54-6 
SE coe se kchabkecenin Sf OD cus sunvescssnnanes 20-7 
ae eae 38-9 | DEES 54-0 
Te eee igi G-¢ | Bubber ............... 25-1 
TS ccc sencneeenneed és NE i cech cost ewskpeesee 33-0 


Source : International Institute of Agriculture, except for oil. 


If it became necessary to impose a complete embargo on 
exports to Japan, the problem of disposing of surplus pro- 
ducts would be intensified, for that country is a large im- 
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normal way. A valuable suggestion, in this connection, has 
been made by Mr Albert Good, chairman of Clifford Motor 
Components, who has proposed that firms employing over 
90 per cent. of their reserves on Government work should 
be allowed a rebate of 20 per cent. of their E.P.T. liability, 
for improvements or additions to plant or buildings, but 
not for dividends. The idea behind this suggestion might 
with advantage be generalised to cover all industries. The 
Treasury’s purpose is to bring the maximum amount of 
money into its coffers during the war. Industry’s efficiency 
would be increased if there were some incentive to increase 
profits—but the incentive does not necessarily have to be pro- 
vided in cash during the war. In practical form, this would 
mean that the Exchequer should still collect 100 per cent. of 
the excess profits, but that some portion of this 100 per 
cent. should be regarded as being lent to the Government 
and repayable after the Armistice. It could be further pro- 
vided that any firm requiring cash for a legitimate purpose 
could discount at the banks the evidences of indebtedness it 
would receive from the Treasury for the “ borrowed ” portion 
of its E.P.T.—the discounting taking place at some sacrifice 
of the face value of the securities or at some disadvantage in 
interest rates in order to limit it to cases of necessity. This 
modification would serve several purposes. The State would 
get virtually as much money as now—perhaps even more if 
the inducement to economy had the effect of increasing pro- 
fits. All companies would feel that they had something re- 
munerative to work for. And those companies which are in 
need of additional capital and able to provide it out of their 
own profits would be able to do so at a very low cost. 

It may be hoped that all constructive suggestions from 
spokesmen of industry will have Whitehall’s sympathetic 
consideration. In the long run, it will pay the State to elimi- 
nate, from its war tax par excellence, all factors making for 
injustice between companies, and all provisions which tend 
to reduce output and raise working costs. The Treasury, 
after all, can afford to take a far-sighted view, because 
clemency, during the crucial war years, will cost relatively 
little and may bring its own material reward. 


Primary Products 


porter of cotton, wool, rubber, oil, metals and other primary 
products. 

For economic reasons no less than political, Great Britain 
and the United States have a common interest in mitigating 
the unfortunate effects of this state of affairs. With a major 
war to be fought, a collapse of the prices of primary products 
would not give rise to an industrial depression, as it did 
in 1929; but it is hardly a prospect that would give any 
pleasure either in London or in Washington. Moreover, the 
countries concerned are all allied and friendly nations, many 
of them in strategic locations. If they are left to suffer their 
losses, the resulting economic difficulties and social unrest 
would naturally be exploited to the full by German propa- 
ganda. It is a problem that Britain and America will have to 
take in hand sooner or later—and if it is done sooner it can 
be done with the goodwill and even perhaps with the grati- 
tude of those affected. Moreover, it is a problem on which 
Anglo-American collaboration might very reasonably be 
expected. 

The easiest form that action could take would, of course, 
be the advancing of money to hold redundant stocks. But it 
would also be much the least satisfactory form. The whole 
of past experience of commodity control schemes, whether 
national or international, goes to show the dangers of 
merely buying up stocks without exercising a control of 
production. Any price that will be accepted as fair for the 
surplus stocks will (especially if there is an element of 
political bargaining in its fixation) be high enough to en- 
courage an increase in production. It is an axiom of political 
economy that no primary producer is ever content with the 
price that would in fact equate the supply with the demand, 
even if the demand were not diminished by such artificial 
devices as a naval blockade. To adopt this method would 
be to ensure that Great Britain and the United States poured 
out their money without achieving any reduction in the sur- 
pluses weighing on the markets. 

The first step towards a rational solution is to be sure of 
the facts, to produce agreed figures—agreed at least between 
the British and American Governments—of the probable 
course of demand and supply, in what remains of the free 
market, for the commodities that it is decided to take into 
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account. It is true that such an investigation would meet 
with difficulties. For example, the list of importing countries 
might be suddenly curtailed or lengthened by the course 
of the war; transport conditions might limit imports into 
countries outside the blockade; there might be unforeseen 
changes in demand due to the exigencies of the war or to 
sudden changes in prices. But in spite of these elements 
of uncertainty, it should be possible to arrive at a rough 
indication of the course of demand. This could then be 
compared with the existing productive capacity and current 
output, and the prospective surplus could be defined. In 
some commodities, of course, there is a shortage rather than 
a surplus. In bauxite and certain ferro-alloys, for example, 
production will have to be increased in order to satisfy the 
needs of the British and American armament industries. 
When the facts have been ascertained, each commodity 
will have to be considered separately. But there are certain 
guiding principles that should be followed. First, the en- 
deavour should always be to adjust the volume of produc- 
tion to the wartime demand, so that the surplus stocks shall 
not pile up and prices shall not be depressed below a proper 
relationship to the cost of production. This, of course, is 
far easier to say than to do. But it is very clearly in the in- 
terests of the producing countries that it should be done, 
and the arguments against restriction of production in 
general do not apply to temporary restriction undertaken 
to meet a specific and temporary reduction in demand. In 
their own interests, the assisting Powers, Great Britain and 
the United States, must make it clear that their assistance 
is conditional upon, and proportional to, the control over 
production. Secondly, their assistance might well take the 
form of purchasing stocks equal to one year’s normal im- 
ports into the blockaded countries. This would ease the 
transition and it would be the most convincing of all 
answers to the argument that the blockade is intended to 
produce a permanent crippling of European industry. 
Thirdly, the series of transactions involved should be nego- 
tiated by Governments as a matter of public policy and 
general benefit. There have been too many examples in the 
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past of the effects that follow when producers’ cartels are 
armed with legal powers and public funds. 

A scheme such as this would hardly solve the problems 
of the primary producers in a long war. The building up 
of stocks representing one year’s “impounded purchases ” 
by the blockaded States would go a long way towards eas- 
ing the position for a short time and even, in the case of 
some commodities, for several years. But if the restriction 
of the production of agricultural and mining products, and 
the impossibility of importing manufactured goods (owing 
to the inaccessibility of Germany and the preoccupation of 
Britain and America) were to last for more than a year or 
two, there would inevitably be a tendency in primary pro- 
ducing countries to develop their own manufactures. Such 
a tendency would be less harmful to an exporting country 
like Great Britain than might appear at first sight—indus- 
trial countries are usually better customers of ours than 
agricultural countries—and in any case there is little or 
nothing that we can do to prevent it. 

In another sense, however, a joint Anglo-American effort 
to rescue the raw material markets from their plight would 
have advantages reaching far beyond the temporary emerg- 
ency of a year or two. One of the most obvious post-war 
problems will be to discover some means of avoiding the 
damage done in the period between the two wars by the 
very large and sudden swings of commodity prices which 
have ruined many and benefited none. We shall have to 
find some means by which control shall mean something 
other than the mere holding up of prices, with all the im- 
pediments which that imposes to the rise of the standard of 
living. And it is obvious that any such scheme is likely to 
involve the assumption by the consuming countries of a 
larger share of the burden of carrying the world’s necessary 
stocks than has been customary. The wartime expedient that 
is being virtually forced on the British and American Gov- 
ernments—in isolation if not in conjunction—will, if it is 
successful, form the framework for a practical piece of eco- 
nomic control which has been part of Man’s ambition since 
the days of Joseph. 


Finance and Banking 


Record Applications for Bills 


The abundance of funds seeking investment in the 
money market has become even more pronounced during the 
past week. It was reflected on Friday of last week in a record 
application for Treasury bills, £147,270,000 being tendered 
for the £65,000,000 on offer. The discount market syndicate 
thus had to be content with a 25 per cent. allotment, the 
smallest figure recorded since January 19th last. The ab- 
normal expansion in the applications does not come from 
the discount market proper. The syndicate, under present 
arrangements, makes an aggregate bid equal to the amount 
of the bills on offer. For the current week, therefore, the 
discount market bid for £65,000,000 and _ obtained 
£16,250,000 of bills. It has consequently been a very diffi- 
dent seller of bills to the banks. The non-market applications 
of £82,270,000 for this week’s bills take a good deal of 
explaining now that there is no longer a violently fluctuating 
amount of foreign money in London. It is evident that a 
steadily growing volume of Dominion and other sterling area 
money is finding employment in Treasury bills, while the 
usual “outside” applications have of late been swollen by 
funds normally employed in Stock Exchange finance. The 
Bank return reflects this exceptional abundance of credit. 
Bankers’ deposits have risen by £10,229.000 to the excep- 
tionally high figure of £118,233,000. This movement has 
incurred a fall of £5,313,000 in public deposits, but in addi- 
tion it reflects the expansion of the credit basis which has 
accompanied an increase of £6,370,000 in the holding of 
Government securities. 


* * * 


The Maturing Treasury One’s 


Within three months the present issue of 1 per cent. 
Treasury bonds will have disappeared from the list of British 
Funds; the final date of maturity is February 1, 1941. Their 
redemption is of interest to the discount houses and the 
banks for whom the issue was primarily intended. It must 
be admitted, however, that the appeal of these bonds has never 
een particularly great, and throughout their five years of 
life a considerable part of the £100 millions on issue has 


been found in the investments of various public departments. 
This must have been particularly true of recent months, for, 
of late, dealings in the bonds have well-nigh been restricted 
to purchases by the Government broker. Evidence of this 
fact has been obtainable from the persistence with which the 
official broker has been borrowing these bonds from banks 
which still have them on their books—presumably to com- 
plete deliveries to Government departments of bonds bought 
in the market and not delivered by the jobbers. That being 
so, the proportion of the issue remaining in the hands 
of the market is probably very small; the market itself esti- 
mates that all but £10 millions to £15 millions of the issue 
has found its way to Government departments. If this be 
the position, there would hardly be any need for a conversion 
operation specifically intended to deal with this maturity. 
The bonds could be repaid at maturity, the consequent dis- 
bursements being engulfed and almost lost to sight in the 
current expenditure and loan operations of the Government. 
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Bank of France Advances 


A decree issued in Vichy this week raises from 50 mil- 
liard to 65 milliard francs the maximum of provisional 
advances which the Bank has undertaken to make to the 
State in order to cover the German costs of occupation. 
These costs have been placed at the fantastic figure of 400 
million francs a day. As the taxation machinery in France 
—occupied and unoccupied—has been thoroughly disorga- 
nised since the military collapse and as the normal capital 
market has ceased to function altogether, these veiled repa- 
ration demands of Germany must in large measure be satis- 
fied by an inflationary creation of central bank credit. The 
effect they have hitherto had on the currency and credit 
position in France cannot be measured owing to the absence 
of any Bank of France returns since the June collapse. There 
must clearly be enormous difficulties at the present moment 
in viewing—far more in controlling—the French currency 
situation. The “Great Wall of China” may still separate 
occupied from unoccupied France, but there is no barrier 
protecting the currency controlled by the Bank of France 
Head Office at Clermont Ferrand from the maltreatment 
of the franc in occupied France. The Paris establishment of 
the Bank of France has become a mere conversion office issu- 
ing franc notes against the reichsmark issues of the German 
High Command. The fate of the franc has thus been re- 
moved out of the hands of the French authorities. There 
have been some interesting changes in the direction of the 
Bank of France recently. M. Fournier has been replaced 
as Governor by M. de Boisanger, while the Paris office is 
virtually controlled by two Reichsbank nominees, Dr Thiaser 
and Dr Jost. 


The Decline in Bills 


Such of the clearing banks’ October statements as have 
already been published reveal a further decline in the hold- 
ing of bills discounted. Commercial paper now represents 
SO minute a proportion of the total portfolio that the move- 
ments in this item must indicate changes in the banks’ 
holdings of Treasury bills. The fact that these should have 
fallen appreciably in recent months may at first sight appear 
surprising in view of the increase in the total volume of 
Treasury bills outstanding and the virtual stability of that 
part of the total which is issued through the tender. Short 
loans, for their part, have shown no appreciable change re- 
cently, and the decline in the banks’ holding of Treasury 
bills is therefore unlikely to be due to the maintenance of 
larger bill positions by the discount market, since such a 
development would inevitably have found itself reflected in 
the banks’ short loans to the market. The true explanation 
of the recent decline in the banks’ bill portfolios is the 
running off and non-renewal of bills which had reached 
the banks, not from the discount market, but from the agents 
of the Bank of England and of the Treasury. From the first 
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weeks of the war and until the end of July, when the 
Treasury deposit technique got into its stride, it was a com- 
monplace of bank operations in bills to purchase substantial 
lines of Treasuries from the authorities. These bills had 
originally been issued through the tap. This type of open 
market operation has now almost disappeared. The Treasury 
deposit has taken its place both as the means of direct con- 
tact between the Treasury and the banks, and as providing 
the elastic fluctuating element in the floating debt. As these 
Treasury bills mature, their place in the banks’ balance 
sheets are therefore being taken by the steadily mounting 
total of Treasury deposits. Hence the fall in the banks’ bill 
portfolio at a time when the market bill issue remains steady. 
The tap bills liberated by the non-renewal of such paper 
in the banks’ hands find a ready welcome with various 
public departments—and in particular with the Exchange 
Equalisation Account. It will be seen from this that the 
flow of bills to public departments is even greater than the 
figure indicated by the nominal increase in the total of tap 
bills issued. Over and above such increase, it must include 
the tap bills previously issued to the banks and not being 
renewed by them as they mature. This provides an added 
pointer to the extent of the accumulation of sterling re- 
sources due to such factors as the gold sales of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account and the steadily mounting surplus of 
the Unemployment Fund. 


Scottish Note Cover 


The past few days have brought to the Scottish banks 
a minor advantage in the form of an economy in the cover 
for their note issues. It will be recalled that, apart from a 
fiduciary portion of a few millions, all the note issues of the 
eight Scottish banks have to be covered, pound for pound, 
by holdings of Bank of England notes or note certificates. 
These have to be held either at the head office or at the 
branch of the bank in the City of London. In addition, all 
Scottish branches hold, as part of their till money, a certain 
amount in English notes. This till money has not in the 
past been available for cover for issues of notes by the Scot- 
tish banks, but under a ruling just brought in it is in future 
to serve this purpose. The step marks a return to the position 
as it existed during a large part of the last war and arose, 
it is understood, out of the increasing turnover in English 
notes in certain towns, and still more out of the delays in 
transport. The effect will be that in future any branch of a 
Scottish bank will be able to exchange its own notes or those 
of the Bank of England for one another, and that consider- 
able economy will be effected in the idle resources of the 
head office. The sum involved is probably not more than a 
very few millions of pounds, but so far as it goes the move 
is inflationary and in future calculations of the effective 
circulation some adjustment will have to be made for it 


Investment 


Pressure of Money 


The apparent failure of Italy to make any real head- 
way in Greece, coupled with the news that this country has 
intensified its air attack on Italy, formed a sufficiently 
favourable background to permit financial and technical fac- 
tors to play their part in the stock market during the past 
week. Of these, the most potent is probably the gradual 
accumulation of uninvested funds, which has been going on 
for some time, and has only been moderately reduced by 
the war weapons weeks and other activities of the War 
Savings Committee. Apart from the effects of a growing 
wage bill and of substantial dividend and interest disburse- 
ments, it has recently become apparent that sterling balances, 
held here as the result of the heavy excess of imports, are 
growing. These, with the continuous stream of extra- 
budgetary funds derived from savings banks, and insurance 
premiums, including health and unemployment contribu- 
tions, are exercising considerable effect, but mainly in the bill 
market, where the quota of the syndicate has fallen so heavily 
that there must be a tendency to invest once more in “ shorts,” 
despite the unpleasant experiences in this arena a year or 


more ago. Add to these sums the proceeds of the third 
vesting order and the dividend on 34 per cent. War Loan, 
due around the end of the month, and it is clear that the 
market is in for a period when the pressure of money 1s 
likely to produce a considerable advance in prices unless there 
is such a deterioration in the background as to cause in- 
vestors to hold back until the outlook clears. How much 
of this money will go into the Government issues now on 
“tap,” or indeed into gilt-edged at all, is not clear, but the 
recent widening of the basis of investment has done some- 
thing to reduce the spread between the yields on Govern 
ment securities and on the second line of trustee invest- 
ments. This tends to consolidate the previous rise in the 
Funds, and despite some extension in the field over which 
public inquiry is spread, it is once again in the Consol market 
that business seems most brisk. The fair widening of the 
scope of inquiry in other sections has led to some increase 
in business. Jobbers are rather less timid about taking small 
amounts of stock on their books, and probably the rise im 
quotations means rather more in actual business than in 
recent months. For the most part, the rises are not large. 
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The continued good news from Greece and the announce- 
ment of Roosevelt’s victory led to a special spurt, but it 
was rather too early for the latter event to affect the general 
public, and there was a little selling in long-dated Funds 
which brought 34 per cent. War Loan back to 101%, a net 
rise of § point on the week. Many other stocks advanced 
by this amount, and 24 per cent. Consols are } up at 754 
after touching a new high of 76. Marks and Spencer im- 
proved 1s. 9d. on the dividend being unchanged, and there 
were similar advances in other sections, while shipping shares 
are once more to the fore. The rise seems to be based on 
mistaken ideas as to the effect of the increase in freights, 
but it is held in the market to be fully justified on other 
grounds. 


* * * 


Reduced Yield Margins 


Publication of The Actuaries’ Investment Index for 
October 29th permits a more circumstantial account of the 
closing of yield margins than was possible a week ago. It 
also bears witness to the spread of the upswing in prices to 
new categories of shares, although there are some reactions. 
Taking as the basis of comparison a fall in the yield on 
2} per cent. Consols from 3.39 to 3.35, there are several 
changes in the fixed interest list which exceed this in im- 
portance. The Jndex figures for Australian and South African 
Government stocks have moved from 3.86 to 3.81 and from 
3.45 to 3.31 respectively, while Home Corporations give a 
return of 3.72 per cent., against 3.77. There have been 
similar movements in the debentures of the distributive 
section of industry—largely as a result of a return of con- 
fidence in the railways—and in the preference shares of 
productive industry. Investment trusts and the debentures 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices Wish eae oe 
(Dec. 31, 1928 100) jeids per cent. 
Group and Number 
of Securities | 
Oct. Apr. June Oct. Oct. | June | Oct. 
31, 30, 2. 29, 31, 25, | 29, 
1939 1940 | 1940 1940 1939 1940 1940 


Fixed Interest 
2 Consols ... ‘ 120-6 132-2 126:2 133-1 3°70 3-53 3-35 
Home Corporns. (4 116-1 128-2 | 123:0 | 125-2 | 4-01 3:79 | 3-72 
Indust. Debs. (44) ... 100-6 111-4 103-7 103-9 4°71 4°58 | 4°57 
Indust. Prefs. (101) | 86°7 ort 82:3 83-7 | 5-10 | 5:52 | 5-39 

Ordinary Shares 
Banks (10 . 92:5 | 101°5 74:9 88:2 | 4:98 | 6:12 | 5-16 
Building materials (6 56:1 49-2 33°7 54:0 | 8-48 |11-63 | 6°52 
Coal (8) , 85:1 94°5 64°8 70°3 | 6°25 | 9-00 | 8-92 
Elec. Manufg. (13)... 109-7 118°6 87-0 97°9 | 6:09 | 7°51 6°57 
Iron and Steel (18 | 51:4 54-7 31-6 44:0 | 7:21 |11-14 | 7-87 
Oil (4 isebienannien 72:2 69°5 34°6 38:3 | 6°60 |10°74 | 6°35 
Home Rails (4 aes 32:5 56°9 25:9 33-9 | 0-45 |11-64 | 9-47 
Shipping (7) ie 14:5 14:0 9-9 12:1 | 4:09 | 5-06 | 4°42 
Miscellaneous (20) ... 55-6 58:1 40°8 50°8 | 5:29 | 8-15 | 6°39 


of productive industry were, however, out of favour. For 
equities as a whole, the yield has improved from 7.38 per 
cent. to 7.08. There are only two adverse movements, in 
electrical distribution and in oil shares, and there are really 
substantial improvements in a number of cases. Thus, the 
yield on bank shares has fallen from 5.44 to 5.16, without 
any change in the dividends on which it is calculated. The 
rise in building material shares has slowed down, but is still 
considerable, while coal shares have more than regained their 
September fall, despite lower distributions. There have also 
been very satisfactory rises in iron and steel and electrical 
manufacturing, railways, shipping and brewery leaders, espe- 
cially those whose London properties are not important. As 
will be seen from the table given above, building materials 
Share with 2} per cent. Consols the distinction of having 
passed the April level, but, whereas for the latter this con- 
Stitutes a record for many months, the former has still a 
long way to go before recent high levels are equalled. Despite 
a further improvement, aircraft shares still yield 14.31 per 
cent. and railway equities 9.47 per cent. 


* . * 
Higher Savings 


_ The week ending October 29th brought a further rise 
in the yield of small savings from £10,031,000 to the im- 
Proved total of £11,091,000. The rate of increase was 
slightly lower than in the previous week, but it again ex- 
ceeded £1,000,000. The present upward trend is, of 
Course, deriving its impetus from the local war weapons 
Weeks. There is a direct relation between these two 
methods of collecting savings, since it is common to 
admonish members of savings groups in the locality to 
endeavour to double their contribution during the week in 
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security so advantageous to the holder that 
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Here are the points that everyone ought to 
know about this investment :— 


Defence Bonds are a full 6 If the purchaser is liable 
Trustee Security. The to Income Tax the in- 
State absolutely guarantees | terest is subject to the rate 
the capital and interest. of tax at which he is assessed 
—but Income Tax is not 
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. ; 7. deducted at the source. 


through Joint Stock 
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Banks, Post Offices or This is a particular advantage 
through your Stockbroker. _ to the small investor who is not 
liable to Income Tax or is liable 
for tax at less than the normal 
rate. He is not put to the 
of £5, for yourself or anyone trouble of recovering tax. 
who is entitled to hold them. 
For children under seven 


They may be bought in 
units of £5 or multiples 


the application should be You can be certain of 
signed by a parent or a getting back what you 
friend. pay for Defence Bonds. They 


can be cashed at any time 
at their face value if six 
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cases of private emergency 
the Bonds can be cashed at a 
few days’ notice, less a de- 
duction equal to six months’ 
interest. 


Interest from the date 

of purchase at the rate 
of 3% per annum is paid 
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instalments on the Ist of 
May and the Ist of Novem- 
ber. 
This is important to the 


nvestor who relies upon an 


income from his investment. If you hold the Bonds for 


Interest may be received seven years you will re- 

direct in the form of a} ceive on repayment {1 
warrant or it may be paid | premium on every £100; 
into the owner’s account in | that is to say, if you hold 
the Post Office Savings Bank | Bonds to the value of £5 
or it may be remitted to a | you will be paid £5.1.0d. 
Joint Stock Bank or other | If to the value of £100 you 
Agent. will be paid £101. 


By buying Defence Bonds you are not only helping 

yourself, you are also performing a great public duty, 

for the money invested in this security swells the 
resources with which we are fighting the war. 
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question. The war weapons campaign is still in full swing, 
but it raises the problem of the maintenance of the improved 
level, especially over Christmas time, which is usually a 
period of very general disbursement. Although this problem 
has not yet been tackled directly by the promoters of the 
National Savings Campaign, it would appear desirable to 
popularise—so far as possible—the notion that national 
savings stamps make attractive and acceptable Christmas 
presents. It is clear that competent authorities have not 
lost sight of the fact that, despite the present improvement 
in small savings, private consumption must be cut to the 
bone if inflation is in the long run to be avoided. Captain 
Crookshank, speaking at the opening of the Grimsby War 
Weapons Week on November Ist, provided a careful state- 
ment of the ways in which surplus spending power might be 
drawn off from the public, but it remains all too apparent 
that no automatic device at present exists for doing this. 
Indeed, far from there being a general reduction in private 
expenditure, higher employment and wages have, in certain 
cases, increased the rate of luxury spending. Captain Crook- 
shank undoubtedly told the naked truth when he said that 
“ Ultimately all belligerents are driven to reduce the standard 
of living to rock bottom.” The choice before the people is 
voluntary saving or inflation, eked out in either case by 
rationing. Those responsible for the voluntary savings move- 
ment have of late done excellent work, but they will have to 
do much better if they are to close the gap through which 
both current earnings and past savings are all too liable to 
lose their value. 


* * * 


Great Boulder Apologia 


With commendable speed, since they only received the 
Treasury’s refusal to permit the transfer of the company to 
Australian ownership on October 25th, the liquidators of the 
Great Boulder Proprietary Gold Mines have issued a state- 
ment to the shareholders. The point of this is that as the 
whole object of the extraordinary general meeting of Sep- 
tember 20th is defeated by the application of the new Defence 
Regulation, there is no reason why the resolutions should 
stand. There will in consequence be an application for a stay 
of the winding up; the old board will remain in office and 
the question of compensation no longer arises. This is, so 
far, a happy issue out of an unfortunate affair. The letter 
seeking permission to effect the transfer sent to the Treasury 
on behalf of the liquidators makes it clear that the consent of 
the Federal Treasury of Australia had been obtained and 
states that the correspondence with the Treasurer, Mr P. C. 
Spender, was such as to make the Board feel entitled to 
consider that the British Treasury was fully informed and 
did not disapprove. As already stated here, the board were 
entitled to do the best they could for the general body of 
their shareholders, and, equally, there was no legal obligation 
to approach the Treasury on the matter. There are, however, 
ways of determining what is likely to prove acceptable of 
which mere prudence dictates the employment, and there is 
no indication that these were explored. The question now 
arises, what is to become of this company. It is very doubtful 
whether the present board will be prepared to continue 
mining while 87 per cent. of its net profit is taken in taxa- 
tion, nor is it very evident why any other body should be 
more ready to exhaust the shareholders’ capital in this way. 
Out of total taxation of £400,000 odd, postulated on a profit 
of £460,000, more than half is E.P.T. This is another case 
where past sacrifices are only now reaping their reward and 
would seem to call for adjustment in due time. 


* 


Meanwhile, the same post brings news concerning the 
publication of the McLintock reports on the seven com- 
panies of the Commonwealth Mining and Finance group. 
The delay is explained by the fact that, although the reports 
have been in their hands for many weeks, the documents on 
which they are based, and which the boards require for the 
preparation of their own statements, were only returned by 
the Board of Trade on October 25th. It has now been de- 
cided to circulate the reports, but the printers require three 
weeks to prepare even proofs. Copies are, however, to be avail- 
able at the offices of the registrar as from Monday, Novem- 
ber 11th, for the inspection of members of the companies, 
and the directors’ statement is promised before the annual 
meeting, which must be held during the current year. It is 
true that no promise is made to do better than to circulate 
the reports with the directors’ comments on them and, for 
whatever reason the new decision has been taken, it is a 
matter for which the shareholders must be thankful. The 
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reports will be very lengthy and will take a considerable time 
to digest, and it is as well this should be achieved in advance, 
so that the reply of the directors shall lose none of its point, 
The delay seems long even for these times, but the main 
point has been gained now that the public demand for 
information is to be satisfied. 


Company Notes 


Mutfulira and R.S.T. 


The figures of Roan Antelope have already confirmed 
the general expectation that the throughput of the Rhode- 
sian copper companies would be well up on the year to 
June 30th last. It is, therefore, not surprising to find that 
the gross income of Mufulira Copper Mines rose from 
£2,565,039 to £3,289,066 in the same period. Operating 
expenses were, of course, higher, and despite some saving 
on realisation costs—deliveries were to the Government— 
there is a rise from £1,171,431 to £1,739,388 in the surplus. 
It is, however, rather disappointing to find that, in this case, 
the incidence of E.P.T. has actually reduced the net amount 
available for dividends, whence the fall in the payment from 
13} per cent. to 11} per cent. The tax provision exceeds 
£1,000,000, and is almost two-thirds of the profit. It includes 
a sum of £45,000 in adjustment of income tax for the pre- 
ceding year, necessitated by the retroactive raising of the rate 
from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. The allocation to replacement reserve 
is maintained at £130,000, and that to general reserve in- 
creased by £10,000 to £135,000. The cut in the dividend re- 
duces the net profit of the holding company, Rhodesian 
Selection Trust, from £422,086 to £343,328, and its divi- 
dend is cut from 16% to 134 per cent. Owing to war con- 
ditions, the usual report on mining operations is withheld. 
The profit history of the two concerns is set out in the table 
below : — 


Years to June 30th 


1938 1939 1940 
Mufulira Copper Mines £ £ £ 
I II ainsi sesncnvesensiins 2,458,747 2,565,039 3,289,066 
Surplus after expenses, includ- 
ing directors’ fees ............ 1,101,884 1,171,431 1,739,388 
Debenture interest’ ............ 18,705 — ii 
Replacements reserve, etc. 115,000 130,000 131,134 


ES re eee 270,000 459,000 1,060,000 
Shares :— 
NE 698,179 §82,371 548,254 
al aaa s 487,360 466,353 414,790 
CSUUENEE DEOREVE no cccscccscscesece 150,000 125,000 135,000 
ES EE. scesikeccnscscecss 139,558 130,576 129,040 
Rhodesian Selection Trust 
Dividends and interest received 
NEY irintsuvdbbenusaakebacbisces 431,891 432,905 354,743 
ERNE, sccsnensenncsenecs 396,903 441,004 352,803 
I cds cons cdanwasence 15 1623 131, 


The accounts of Mufulira show a net addition to outlays 
on exploration and development of some £135,000, raising 
the total to £5,105,983, while cash assets have increased by 
some £780,000 to £2,887,596. Within this last total, there is 
a rise of £800,000 in cash and Government securities. Stocks 
of materials at £429,290 are up by £90,000, but those of 
blister copper, in hand and in transit, have declined by some 
£150,000. At the date of the accounts, these changes were 
financed mainly out of expansion in taxation reserve, but 
reserve and carry forward showed a net increase of some 
£125,000. There is a slight decrease in the net cash assets 
of Rhodesian Selection Trust, while to the extent of £75,000 
National War Bonds have been substituted for cash. In his 
statement accompanying the report of the mining company, 
the chairman, Mr A. Chester Beatty, stated that, since the 
date of the accounts, £500,000 had been transferred to the 
Treasury as an interest-free loan in anticipation of tax 
liabilities. While giving this tangible proof of a desire to 
help, he added his quota to the long list of those who com- 
plain of the effect of the tax on growing concerns. In this 
particular, some relief is in prospect under the latest Finance 
Act, while shareholders have the satisfaction of knowing that 
their plant has not only been maintained, but increased and 
improved. Meanwhile, the prospects of more than a moderate 
recovery in ordinary distribution are not great unless there 
is some further amendment of E.P.T. The Rhodesian Selec- 
tion Trust 5s. shares yield £7 per cent. at the current price 
of 9s. 6d. ex dividend. 
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Imperial Smelting Recovery 


The benefits of the subsidy received under the Empire 
Zinc Scheme, coupled with the first fruits of the reconstruc- 
tion of the smelting plants, which has been in progress since 
1938, has completely changed the outlook for Imperial 
Smelting. The total income of the Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries is more than doubled for the year to June 30th last 
at £500,000 odd, while the net surplus of the Corporation 
is £268,465 compared with £100,930. After paying off 24 per 
cent. on account of arrears and meeting the current dividend 
on the 64 per cent. preference capital, the directors are able 
to resume ordinary dividends with a payment of 34 per cent. 
Apart from a minor addition to investment reserve, prior to 
arriving at the profit figure, there are no allocations and the 
dividend calls for a small draft on the carry-forward. The 
net profit, however, exceeds that for 1936-37 when 5 per 
cent. was paid on the ordinary capital, and is the best since 
the broken period of just under 11 months which followed 
the inception of the group in 1929. In the following table, 
which gives the profit record of the Corporation and its 
subsidiaries for the past three years, the aggregate figures 
and not the amounts allocated to the Corporation have been 
used for calculating earnings on the ordinary capital : — 


Years ending June 30th 
1938 1939 1940 


i £ £ 
IIR 7 - oindecanatisvaunenn 272,356 241,641 501,307 
cc citnsiascaneuiinukanances 76,249 70,164 132,707 
Administrative expenses ............ 67,602 62,186 73,463 
BPE. MOGOTIIOR oc cccsscccsscccccecee 10,629 10,433 12,140 
NT Giacarwankkdnsasnnsenssvacenen 10,640 3,873 10,045 
PUMOOMCS GIGS occ ccccsccccsescccess 93,141 124,189 186,282 
Ordinary shares :-— 

NEE sa decis spvasssidebaavenearanl 14,095 Dr.29,204 84,160* 
Ta ia a 88,811 
DE Te - icc uadganesusvasVesewedaes 0°55 oa 3°32 
NOTE dab anbeicsbantvievasxdvssaens i = 34 
CPPROEWEES .occccesscsccsccsesesess 103,736 74,532 69,871 


* After £2,520 to preliminary expenses. + Other than tax 
on dividends. + Gross figures: 44% 1937-38, 6% 1938-39, 
% 1939-40. 


The consolidated statement of the Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries shows a rise in liquid assets from £1,318,000 to 
£1,481,000 before payment of final dividends, against which 
creditors have risen from £517,627 to £698,713. In addition 
to these changes the Corporation is now in credit £46,510 
with its associates against a debit of £147,922 a year ago. The 
rise in creditors is mainly due to increased provision for 
taxes, while the principal changes in liquid assets are a fall 
in stocks, at or under market value, from £839,980 to 
£702,263 and an increase in debtors from £357,129 to 
£593,393. Depreciation reserve is up by nearly £133,000 and 
others by some £20,000. The Empire Zinc Scheme was in 
operation throughout the year, but it is not clear whether the 
original term in the agreement between the group and Empire 
producers that production was to be limited to 60,000 tons 
per annum still holds. Presumably it does not, and the in- 
creased capacity of the new smelters, which only became 
effective toward the end of the accounting year, should make 
for still higher earnings, while last year’s profits would have 
provided almost 54 per cent. on the ordinary capital but for 
the need to meet preference arrears. The £1 ordinary shares, 
now quoted at 9s. 9d., offer the satisfactory yield of £7 3s. 7d. 
per cent. 


* * * 


Fairfield Shipbuilding Dividend 


The 6 per cent. ordinary dividend, which is declared by 
Fairfield Shipbuilding for the year to June 30th, is the first 
payment received by ordinary shareholders since the 5 per 
cent. paid for 1928-29. With the full payment of preference 
arrears in 1938-39, it has at last become possible for the ordin- 
ary shareholder to benefit from the substantially higher level 
of net profits which has been earned since 1936-37. Last 
year’s net profit figure fell from £286,609 to £123,115, after 
depreciation, but despite this setback, the distributable sur- 
Plus after meeting debenture and reference charges totalled 
£90,528, representing a rate of 105.1 per cent. It is a disad- 
vantage of the company’s report that no profit and loss 
account is provided, possibly because the ordinary capital is 
Privately held, and that preference shareholders are supplied 
Only with a net profit figure struck after all charges includ- 
Ing depreciation and taxation have been deducted. Conse- 
quently, much valuable information concerning the progress 
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of the business is withheld, though the directors state that 
plant has been working to capacity during the past year. 
£100,000 has been placed to contingencies reserve as in the 
previous year, but no allocation is made to general reserve 
in place of £50,000 in 1938-39, and the carry-forward is re- 
duced from £44,897 to £26,799. The balance sheet position 
shows little change. Stocks and work in progress are slightly 
higher at £394,933 against £368,691. Cash holdings have 
risen by some £60,000 to £573,015 and debtors by some 
£47,000 to £158,778. The most striking change is undoubt- 
edly the increase in creditors from £690,234 to £1,000,740. 
The directors state that the 44 per cent. First Mortgage De- 
benture stock became due for payment on January 15, 1940, 
and was discharged at that date to an amount of £210,000. 
Fairfield Shipbuilding is fortunate in enjoying a satisfactory 
E.P.T. position, and now that preference arrears have been 
paid off the probable continuance of profits around last year’s 
level should ensure to the £250,000 of 6 per cent. cumulative 
preference capital a high status. These £10 shares are quoted 
at £8, giving a yield of £7 10s. per cent., while the dividend 
was covered by earnings ten times before providing for con- 
tingencies and some 34 thereafter. 


* * * 


Cinema Results 


With the publication of the preliminary statement of 
Odeon Theatres, it is possible to form an impression of the 
collective fortunes of the British film industry in 1939-40. It 
is, however, impossible to separate the earnings of production, 
distribution and exhibition. Of the companies whose results 
are summarised in the table below, Associated British Pic- 
ture and Gaumont British—both engaged in all three 
branches—have already been surveyed in detail in The 
Economist of September 14th and October 5th respectively. 
The moderate setback both in total income and in the sur- 
plus available for ordinary distribution, which was apparent 
from both these sets of accounts, is also evident in the state- 
ments of the two smaller companies, British Lion Film, an 
independent producer, and Union Cinemas, a subsidiary of 
Associated British Pictures, with the difference that neither 
of these companies has managed to meet preference charges. 
From the shareholder’s point of view, even a moderate set- 
back is a serious matter since, like so large a section of the 





| 
Earned for nes 
; a Ord 





Company Total ; Price of 
Years to March 31st Profits {~— | Div. | Marginal 
Amount | Rate | } Security 
; £ £ % 
Assoc. British Picture : 
DOD acecccscccescecces 1,302,778 | 466,489 | 35-0 20 ) 5s. ord. shares 
DEE © Saccoccncecceesece 1,347,001 | 540,751 | 37-3 20 > at 
EE * ninivacaswnccunnes 1,206,856 | 135,614 | 11-1 Nil |) 4/1015 
Gaumont British : f 
FSSD ccccccccccccccsece 633,701 41,846 1-9 Nil | } 510% £ Cum. 
TEE - wiasdrenctenensens 683,099 | 118,639 5-5 Nil > pref. shares 
BOG  cccccccccccccccccs 546,256 10,789 0:6 Nil at 5/6 





pacicmaapiondcasinisia 90,923 1,499*| Nil Nil 712% 10s. 
BE?  ahakeetetnnnenens 85,891 3,491*| Nil Nil | pref. shares 
ED  dcbanantocncenscens 77,373 3,468*| Nil Nil at 1/9 
Union Cinemas :¢ 
Otek nieoaned 145,484 | 55,158*| Nil Nil |) 6% £1 Cum. 
DE seachantserinennse 203,524 | 19,578*} Nil Nil > Pref. shares 
ED etdécuncnnccsieces 195,399 12,108*} Nil Nil 1 J at 1/919 
Odeon Theatres :¢ 
SU dade canseneueienas 371,589 | 122,22 19-8 10 | ) 5s. ord. shares 
WE | bnkwavensenceesees 513,380 | 209,878 | 36-9 10 at 
ED ekaccuanicacenases 476,882 | 92,495 | 18-4] Nil |J 4/412 


* Earned for dividend. + Year to December 3lst; 1938, 1212 months to 
December 31st. + Year to June 25th; 1938, 1212 months to June 25th. 


industry, they were in low water before the war. No revival 
is in sight and, consequently, the marginal securities of 
both companies stand at purely nominal levels. The decision 
of Odeon Cinemas to pass the ordinary dividend—10 per 
cent. was paid in the first two years of the company’s activity 
—will cause rather more surprise. In common with other 
cinema-owning companies, Odeon Theatres suffered a fall in 
income, which amounted to £509,990 against £473,482. 
After charging fees and interest, the company spent 
£12,334 on A.R.P. and raised the tax provision from 
£100,000 to £150,000. Thus, ordinary earnings fell much 
more steeply than gross income, from £209,878 to £92,495, 
representing 18.4 per cent. against 36.9 per cent. Although 
this rate would have provided ample cover for the usual 
10 per cent. distribution, the directors have prudently decided 
to conserve resources, and after placing £50,000 to general 
reserve and writing off preliminary expenses amounting to 
£36,000, the carry-forward is raised from £68,166 to £74,661. 
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The salient facts shown in the table above are the general 
fall in income over the past year and the unanimous failure 
to pay an ordinary dividend. Although general re- 
ceipts have suffered as a result of the war, and may be 
expected to show a further fall in the current year, thanks to 
more intense bombing of British cities this autumn, the de- 
clines are in no case catastrophic. There is no evidence that 
losses have been relatively heavier than those of the retail 
trade or of other branches of entertainment, but the British 
film industry has little margin to spare, it has suffered on the 
production side from teething troubles which might have 


THE 


London 


Note : all dealings are for cash 


THE confident tone which was evident in 
the markets at the end of last week has 
derived further encouragement from the 
continuance of successful Greek resistance, 
from Mr Churchill’s latest speech, and 
from the re-election of President Roose- 
velt to a third term of office. Stock mar- 
kets have benefited prominently, and buy- 
ing activity spread to the home rail and 
industrial markets. Demand for Kaffirs 
improved during the week, and there was a 
certain unfreezing of the rubber and tea 
markets. 


* 


Underlying optimism, combined with 
technical factors, of which the requisi- 
tioning of Canadian stocks was the most 
important, produced a sustained demand 
for high-class investment stocks in the 
gilt-edged market, which continued from 
Friday last until midweek, when prices 
reacted through profit-taking. The market 
was led by 34 per cent. Conversion and 
War Loan, which advanced by as much 
as on the week to November 7th, despite 
a loss in the order of 1s on that date. 
Four per cent. and 24 per cent. Consols 
were also in demand, and each day saw a 
long list of gains in the order of 4, among 
which Local. Loans were prominent. 
Dominion and Colonial stocks also 
attracted a moderate demand. In _ the 
foreign bond market, Greek 7 per cent. 
issues were firm on the continued resist- 
ance, while Japanese 6 per cent. securities 
of 1924 were again offered. Last week’s 
rise in Brazilian bonds was checked by 
profit-taking. 

* 

Buying continued in the home rail mar- 
ket and turnover was well maintained 
Throughout the week, the main demand 
has been for the senior issues, and L.M.S. 
and L.N.E.R. 4 per cent. debentures have 
particularly attracted attention. Ordinary 
shares, however, have not suffered by 
comparison, Great Western ordinary and 
Southern preferred ordinary gaining } on 
Monday and 4 point on Tuesday. 

* 


Turnover has been fair in the industrial 
market, and last week’s continued rise in 
iron and steel securities has been main- 
tained by many fractional rises, including 
Guest Keen, United Steel Companies, 
John Brown, Hadfields, and Tube Invest- 
ments. Imperial Smelting has gained on 
the report. In the shipping section, an 
overdue rise at the end of last week, based 
on the news of higher freight rates, resulted 
in general gains in the order of 6d., with 
further rises for Elder Dempster and 
Union Castle. Among breweries, Bass, 
Distillers and Guinness, which put on 2s. 
on Monday, have all made good progress, 
while, in the stores group, Marks and 
Spencer, on the interim, and Woolworths 
have both advanced. Elsewhere, Asso- 
ciated Portland Cement, Lever and Uni- 
lever and Metal Box have gone ahead. 


* 


Mining markets have been encouraged 
by a steady improvement in the demand 
for Kaffirs, from which almost all market 
leaders have profited. Consolidated Main 
Reef put on } on Monday, and on the 
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STOCK 


following day Sub Nigel advanced by } 
and “ Sallies,’ Grootvlei and Durban 
Deep were among the numerous com- 
panies which gained 1's. The publication 
of accounts of the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust group released an active demand 
for Rhodesian copper securities, but a re- 
action followed on publication of the re- 
duction in the Rhokana dividend. Condi- 
tions in the oi] market continued dull with 
small setbacks for Anglo-Iranian, but in 
the rubber market trading improved after 
the week-end and a number of leading 
securities, including Malayalam, on the 
report, Rubber Trust, United Sua Betong 
and Allied Sumatra advanced a few pence. 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. Security Indices 
Total Corres. 
1940 Bargains) Day 

in S.E. 1939 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

List shares* Int.t 

Nov. 1 .. 1,279 3,925 66 6 122:3 
. 4 2,083 4,640 67:0 122-6 
9 oe 1,505 4,485 67°5 122-9 
9 S . 1,790 4,390 67:9 123°1 


* July 1, 1935 = 100. ¢ 1938 = 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940: highest, 80:6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 
49-4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126°5 
(May 9) ; lowest, 114-9 (June 26). 


New York 


Watt STREET was closed on Tuesday, 
November Sth, the date of the Presidential 
Election. Prior to the election, optimism 
regarding Mr Willkie’s chances produced 
an increasingly firm sentiment, and _ sell- 
ing was cautious and on a small scale 
despite some profit-taking. Monday con- 
tinued the upward trend of the closing 
days of the previous week, and the Dow 
Jones industrial index appreciated from 
134.41 on Friday to 135.21 on Monday. 
Steel securities went ahead on the con- 
tinued strength of industrial and defence 
demand. 

In midweek, following the election nev. 
some nervous selling was evident and a 
subsequent rally was not maintained 
The Iron Age estimates steel mill activity 
at 96 per cent. of capacity, as in the pre- 
vious week. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1940 
Oct. | Oct. Oct. 
Low | High 16, 23, 30, 
June | Jan. 1940 | 1940 1940 
5 3 


347Industrials| 80-9 (111-4 | 94:1 | 94:8 | 95-4 
32 Rails ..... 20-7a| 30-7 | 27:1 | 27:4 | 27°6 
40 Utilities .... 71-2a) 89:4 | 79°6 | 80-3 | 81-4 








419 Stocks ... 69°9 | 94-8 | 81:0 | 81-6 | 82-2 
Av. yield*...... 6°61%'4°30% 5°93% 5: 86% 5°80% 
High Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. 





a May 22nd. 


Darty AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 
Oct. 24 |Oct. 25 | Oct. 26 Oct. 28 Oct. 29 | Oct. 30 
7 : 
103-60 | 103-60 | 104-70 104-30 | 104-50) 105-40 


1940 High: 123-7, January 3rd. Low : 86-7, 
June 10th. 
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been avoided and in general from extravagant finance. Prob- 
ably nothing but the return of peace can put the cinemas 
on their feet. The production side has for years been the 
object of Government solicitude, and the film bank having 
been abandoned, the industry is now awaiting the appear 
of the more acceptable alternative which was understood to 
be prepared many weeks ago. While awaiting its publication 
with interest, shareholders will remember that, failing a popu- 
Jar demand for British films in the United States, there is no 
clear sign that film producing here can be a very profitable 


ance 


EXCHANGES 


J . 
New York Prices 
Total share dealings :—Oct. 31, 1,340,000; 
Nov. 1, 1,260,000; Nov. 2, 470,000; 
Nov. 4, 1,250,000. 


Close Close 


Close Close 

Oct. Nov. Oct. Novy. 
30, 4 30, 4, 

1940 1940 1940 1940 
1. Rallroads Celanese of A. 28 27 
Balt. & Ohio.. 4 55, Chrysler ... 823, 83 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 28 2814, Curt. Wr.“A” 28 283 

[Illinois Cent. 8! 83g Eastman Kdk. 134 138 | 
N.Y. Cent..... 14 1514,Gen. Elec. ... 345, 35 
Northern Pac. 7 7 |Gen. Motors... 50!4 5] 
Pennsyl. Rl... 24 241g Inland Steel 86!4 91 
Southern ....... 13 1314 Int. Harvest 5054 53 

2. Utilities, etc. Pe Seed ... 27 20he 

Amer. Tel..... 164 1661; Nae D Myers 98 9754 
Amer. W’wks. 979 10 at. Dairy 13°3 13 
«pe Nat. Distillers 2053 20 
Pac. Light..... 41 41 N; = d 

Pub. Sv. NJ. 33  34%|p.at- Steel ;... 6514 6714 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 281g 2814, ,roct- amble 5554 57 

United Gas .. 115g M7eeret Gore 72, 80ls 
Shell Union... 9 10 

3. Commercial and Socony Vac. § 854 
Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 35 35 
Amer. Metal.. 1654 1714 20th Cen. Fox 55; 5 
Am. Roll. Ml. 14 161g U.S. Steel . 6 69 
Am. Smelting 43!4 4319 West’hse El... 107!» 107 
Anaconda..... 24 2454 Woolworth. 3514 36 
Briggs ...... .. 2454 2410 Yngstn. Sheet 40%, 41 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con New 
November 9, 1940 Capital versions M 
j f j 

Co the Publi Nil Nil 
lo Shareholders .. Nil Nil 
By S.E. Introduction Nil Nil 
By Permission to Deal . Nil Nil 
Nat. Savings Certs.t 3,878,437. 3,878,437 
3 Defence Bondst 2,971,260 ?,971,260 
210% Nat. War Bondst 9,538,890 9,538,890 


+ Week to October 29, 1940. t Week to October 
29th, making total since June 25th £286,398,240. 


Including Excluding 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 
A h 
1940 (New Basis 1,232,893,786 879,637,753 
1939 (New Basis 122,759,426 100,233,484 
1940 (Old Basis). 1,217,738,161 864,246,199 
1939 (Old Basis 71,786,802 50,356,723 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 


4 £ f 
1940 (New Basis) 878,653,081 984,672 Nil 
1939 (New Basis 72,621,818 25,365,934 2,245,732 
1940 (Old Basis) 864,103,743 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis 34,196,632 15,840,091 320,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Year to Date Deb. Pref. Ord. 

£ £ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 863,548,217 1,561,005 14,528,531 
1939 (New Basis) 44,862,640 8,238,992 47,131,852 
1940 (Old Basis) 862,904,567 132,500 1,209,132 
1939 (Old Basis) 37,508,921 2,688,459 10,983,163 


“Old Basis” includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘ New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 


Booth’s Distilleries.—The amount 
outstanding (£994,400) of 4} per cent. 
first debenture stock is to be repaid on 
July 1, 1941, at £108 per cent., together 
with accrued interest. 
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Industry and Trade 


Dearer Coal 


On May 2nd last the Mines Department authorised 
increases of 8d. per ton in the prices of steam and bituminous 
grades of coal and of ls. 8d. per ton in those of anthracite 
supplied to the inland trade, and of 1s. and 2s. respectively 
to the export trade, to meet increased costs of production, 
chiefly the wage advances of Sd. per shift on January Ist and 
of 4d. per shift on April Ist. After April the upward trend 
in costs was intensified, mainly by external factors. On 
May Ist railway rates were increased by 10 per cent., repre- 
senting an addition of roughly Sd. per ton on the average 
charge of just over 4s. per ton. On July Ist the English and 
Scottish colliery owners were authorised by the Treasury to 
debit their working expenses with the levy of 4d. per ton 
calculated on coal disposals) which had been imposed under 
an Order-in-Council to equalise the cost to the collieries of 
imported and home-grown pitprops; in the South Wales 
coalfield, where local arrangements govern the supply of pit- 
wood, the ex-ship price of Portuguese imports was increased 
from 35s. to 45s. on June Ist, and from 45s. to 60s. on July 
21st. On October Ist the miners received a further war 
wage advance of 5d. per shift, involving an addition of about 
Sd. per ton to the labour cost. On November Ist, a 20 per 
cent. increase in dock charges, i.e. 14d. to 2d. per ton, became 
operative, and at the beginning of next month the further 
addition of 6 per cent. on railway conveyance charges, equal 
to about 3d. per ton, will become effective. In addition to 
these cost increases, the coal exporting districts have been 
saddled with the far heavier incidence of overhead charges 
on their greatly reduced outputs through the loss, since June, 
of the Continental and Mediterranean markets. 


* 


This is the position which the Mines Department en- 
deavoured to meet by its decision to authorise an increase 
of ls. 9d. per ton in the pithead price of all coal, subject 
to an additional ls. per ton in South Wales and of 1s. 6d. 
per ton in Kent. (The price of blast-furnace coke was raised 
by 4s. per ton.) Further, special consideration is being given 
to the case of Durham. As was the case last May, inland con- 
tracts containing no clause authorising price variations under 
war conditions are not affected, and consequently the rail- 
ways will continue to receive a certain proportion of their 
coals at their pre-war contract prices, subject only to the 
increase of 1s. per ton enforced by the Mines Department in 
November, 1939. Owing to the suspension of the publication 
of the quarterly joint audits the public cannot form any 
opinion concerning the extent to which the financial neces- 
sities of the South Wales and the Durham coalfields will be 
met by these increases in pithead prices, but because of their 
flat rate character they will increase profits in those coalfields 
which are already showing substantial credit balances. Pre- 
sumably this is the chief reason why the Mines Department 
has intimated that before any further review of prices takes 
place the whole method of price adjustment to meet the 
varying circumstances of each district will be re-examined. 
The application of the new prices to exported coals presents 
special difficulties. Partly because of the much lower rate 
of freight from the United States to South American ports 
American coals have been displacing not only German and 
Polish but also British coals in Brazil, Argentina, and 
Uruguay, and when the Charges (Railway Control) Consul- 
tative Committee was recently considering the latest instal- 
ment of higher railway charges, the Mining Association of 
Great Britain submitted that export coal should not be subject 
to any further increase. The collieries have been authorised 
by their Executive Boards to add the new prices to their 
export schedules, but the exercise of this right is apparently 
to depend on the state of the market in importing countries. 


* * * 


Freight Rates and the Ministry of Shipping 


The increase in homeward freight rates, discussed on 
page 559 of The Economist of November 2nd, has focused 
attention on the financial basis of shipping operation under 
requisition. Early in the war open market rates in the prin- 
cipal trades were controlled by the Ministry of Shipping, 
but when all deep-sea shipping, other than tankers, was re- 
quisitioned, the fixing of freight rates was placed on an 
entirely different basis. The direct connection between 


freights and the profits of the shipping industry was re- 
moved. Formerly the object, where control was exercised, 
had been to adjust freight rates and shipowners’ operating 
costs so as to leave a reasonable margin of profit. Under 
requisitioning, such costs became only one of several factors 
—even then operating indirectly through the system of agreed 
rates of hire. By the requisition agreements with the shipping 
industry, the shipowner is responsible for operating costs, 
with the exception of fuel, dues, and war risk insurance, and 
is paid by the Government an allowance (on a scale varying 
with the size of the ship) which is worked out from the aver- 
age daily running costs of the class of tonnage, whether 
liner, tramp, coaster or tanker. A further allowance is paid 
for interest and depreciation, based either on an assumed 
average value or, in the case of liners, on the actual value 
of each ship. The main advantage of the arrangement, so far 
is the Ministry of Shipping is concerned, is that minor day- 
to-day variations in running costs do not enter into its 
accounts, while an incentive is provided for the shipowner 
to keep down costs. Thus the principal factor influencing 
freight rates—the rates of hire—is stabilised for months in 
advance, though they may be reviewed by either side “ if 
the circumstances change so materially as to create a new 
situation so far as rates of hire are concerned.” An increase 
in freight rates in itself does not therefore affect the position 
of the shipowner. 
* 


Since the greater part—between 80 and 90 per cent.—of 
our current imports are on Government account, there can 
be no question of the Government making a profit out of 
the operation of requisitioned ships. As a general rule, no 
cash transfers are, in fact, made between the Government 
departments for supplies and services. The aim of the Min- 
istry of Shipping is to provide a public service at cost. But 
the rates of hire paid to shipowners is only one element in 
the Ministry’s costs; other items include: fuel, dues and 
war risk premiums, the cost of chartering allied and neutral 
ships and the cost of hiring the ships employed by the 
Fighting Services which appears to be borne by the Ministry 
of Shipping. The neutral shipping chartered by the Min- 
istry is paid much higher rates than those paid for requi- 
sitioned British tonnage, and it is quite possible that the 
earnings of these ships—about 750,000 tons gross, including 
Greek vessels—fall far short of the cost of their hire. So far 
as allied shipping is concerned, this is still organised as if 
the different countries were neutrals, except that the Ministry 
can obtain more ships. The vessels required are taken on 
time charter from the Allied Governments at higher rates 
than those that are paid to British shipowners, while the re- 
mainder is left free to engage in trades remote from the 
theatre of war, except to the extent that particular ships may 
be chartered for single voyages. If the shipping position 
seriously deteriorates through heavy losses, co-ordinated 
Allied control will have to be introduced. Another factor 
in the Ministry of Shipping’s accounts is the operation of 
ships in trades between foreign countries. Here market rates 
are charged and the balance is on the right side. But such 
trading is restricted, and in the case of voyages outside the 
danger zone freight rates are usually moderate. 


i + - 
Control of Building Materials 


The constitution of an efficient priority organisation 
and the control of the scarce resources in building operatives 
and materials are essential to the success of the new Ministry 
of Works and Building, which has been given a virtual 
monopoly of building operations for the duration of the war. 
One of the key posts in the Ministry has been given to Mr 
Hugh Beaver, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Chem.E., a partner in the 
well-known firm of consulting engineers, Sir Alexander 
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Gibb and Partners, which has been assisting the Ministry 
of Supply in its construction programme. In addition to 
assisting the Ministry in carrying out the general directions 
of the Production Council on priorities in the Government’s 
building programme, Mr Beaver will examine and co-ordinate 
the various Departments’ programmes of works and exercise 
such control over building materials as may be necessary. 
Much will depend on the Ministry’s success in making 
full use of the facilities of the building materials industries, 
some of which have been organised as monopolies with the 
purpose of maximising profits. As a first step the Ministry 
has taken over the control of the cement and brick indus- 
tries. Mr T. B. Bennett, F.R.I.B.A., a well-known architect, 
is to control the brick industry, but, in view of Lord Wolmer’s 
position as chairman of the Cement Makers’ Federation, his 
selection for the task of controlling the cement industry in 
the national interest follows an unfortunate precedent. Lord 
Wolmer will, of course, be responsible to the Controller; 
but he has become known as the leading spokesman of the 
cement monopoly, and, even with the very best intentions, it 
is not the easiest thing to reconcile the interests of a mono- 
poly with the public interest. Purely as a matter of principle, 
it might have been advisable to select for the post a business 
man from some other industry. 


* * * 


Wool Supplies and Rationing 


Thanks to the heavy intake of raw wool this year—the 
quantity retained during the first nine months of the year 
was 900 million lb. against 625 million Ib. in the whole of 
1938—it has been possible to meet military and almost all 
export requirements without stinting the home consumer. 
Some rationing of supplies for civil consumption has never- 
theless been necessary; but whereas supplies of other textiles 
are regulated in the wholesale stage, those of wool are rationed 
at the raw material end. The new rationing period for civil 
consumption covers the period from November Ist to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1941. There have been complaints in the wool 
textile industry concerning the inadequacy of the home trade 
allocation and the consequent increases of short-time work- 
ing in the mills. It appears that while some firms were short 
of orders, an appreciable number did not have sufficient 
orders to absorb their ration. As a result, a fairly large balance 
of unused ration has been carried forward to the new ration- 
ing period. Whether the whole of the ration would have been 
absorbed if concerns with excessive allocations had been able 
to transfer their surpluses to the others is a moot point. 
It has now been officially announced that the carry-over will 
be released during the new rationing period at the prices 
ruling prior to the issue of the new list on September 13th, 
whereas new allocations will be on the basis of the new issue 
prices, which are 4 per cent. up for wool and 6 per cent. 
up for tops in comparison with the previous list. There will 
actually be more wool available for civil consumption than 
there was in the previous rationing period for, apart from the 
carry-over, the new allocation is fully equal to, and in some 
cases in excess of, the July-October ration. Additional sup- 
plies are being issued for the replacement of stocks destroyed 
in this country by enemy action, while stocks of yarns spun 
for export to countries now inaccessible are also being re- 
leased, in the proportion of six to one of the buyer’s ration 
in the case of white yarns, and in the proportion of ten to 
one in the case of coloured yarns. The rush of retail buying 
before the imposition of the Purchase Tax caused a substan- 
tial reduction of retailers’ stocks and there is a good deal 
of replenishment business in hand for completion during the 
next few months. 


* * * 


Developments in Cotton Control 


The Cotton Controller is now taking an increasing part 
in the affairs of the industry. While there have been some 
who have resented this “ interference ” with normal trading 
its value is now becoming widely recognised. One of the 
Controller’s main objects is cheaper American cotton, even 
if supplies of this grade are scarcer than they used to be. 
He has therefore decided to release, at fixed prices, 31,000 
bales of American cotton secured under the cotton-rubber 
barter agreement last year. It will be recalled that this cotton 
was to be held in stock for seven years unless a war emer- 
gency should make it necessary to release it sooner. As the 
total barter deal—700,000 bales of cotton for 80,000 tons of 
rubber—involved about £6 millions, the Controller has a 
powerful price-regulation weapon at his command; it is esti- 
mated that he already has about 400,000 bales at his disposal 
with which to check attempts at speculation or extortion. 
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The Controller has said that American cotton prices are 
already high enough, and the release of some barter cotton 
it is described as a first amount, will bring down Prices 
by reducing the uncontrolled “ points on” which spinners 
have to pay to merchants above the official prices. 

* 


Another of the Controller’s aims is to increase the use 
of Empire cotton, and this is already meeting with some 
success as supplies of American cotton are restricted by 
the necessity of economising dollar exchange. India especially 
should be reassured about the disposal of the 1940 Crop, 
Attempts are being made to protect growers in that country 
against a severe fall in prices which might result if they 
have most of the crop left on their hands and Britain’s 
increased consumption should make this much less likely, 
The use of Empire instead of American cotton is creating 
problems for spinners, but progress is being made towards 
solving them. The British Cotton Industry Research Asso- 
ciation has shown what experiment and perseverance can 
accomplish in wartime emergency by discovering a cotton 
alternative—not, they insist, a substitute—to flax. 


* * * 


Tin Smelting in America 

As a market factor, the establishment of a tin smelter 
in the United States was rapidly overshadowed by the issue 
of the first export licences for November. Though applica- 
tions for export tin were scaled down by more than half, 
sufficient shipments were sanctioned to lever the cash price 
up to the vicinity of £260 per ton. Thereafter there has 
been a reaction to £257 12s. 6d. per ton, or slightly below 
the level at which it was assumed the Ministry of Supply 
would continue to support the market. The prospective 
diversion of Bolivian supplies to the American smelter is, 
however, recognised by the continuance of the contango, the 
forward price maintaining a steady premium of £2 to £2 10s. 
per ton over cash. It is now quite clear, however, that the dis- 
turbance to this country’s normal ore supplies will be much 
less than was feared at one time. Not only is the annual 
capacity of the new plant to be only 18,000 tons, instead of 
the original figure of 30,000 tons, but it is now learned that 
the Patino interests, which control more than half of the 
Bolivian output, are not participants in the deal. In view of 
the New York visit of Mr E. V. Pearce, of Williams Harvey, 
this has caused considerable surprise in the London market. 
It would seem that the objects of Mr Pearce’s visit were 
probably misinterpreted completely. Though there is a ten- 
dency in this country to identify Senor Patino with the 
Bolivian tin industry, it is now realised that the outside pro- 
ducers, notably the Aramao and Hochschild group, should 
be perfectly able to provide America with the ore equivalent 
of 1,500 tons of tin per month. The Patino ore will thus 
continue to come to this country for smelting. While the 
United States will undoubtedly seek to obtain the highest 
available grade of Bolivian ore, smelting costs must in- 
evitably be high unless the American smelter also has a 
supply of really high-grade concentrates, which does not 
appear to be the case. This being so, it would seem that the 
United States smelting plan offers no real threat to the 
British tin industry either in the short or the long term. 
It may be regarded, in fact, merely as an index of the serious 
view which the American authorities clearly take of the 
position in the Far East. 


* * * 


Potatoes 


It was announced near the end of last month that the 
Ministry of Food had issued an Order prescribing maximum 
wholesale and retail prices for potatoes from November Ist 
to June 30th. The existing margins are to remain un- 
altered, but selling prices will vary at intervals because of 
the seasonal variation in growers’ prices. The Ministry is to 
take a census of potato stocks early in November, and after 
allowing for those needed for human consumption will pur- 
chase surplus supplies of ware potatoes for manufacture and 
stock feeding. These purchases will be made from time to 
time at the prescribed minimum growers’ prices at the time 
of purchase in the district in which they were grown, and 
will generally be the lower grades. At the end of the season 
any remaining potatoes will be purchased at the mid-season 
price, while off-grade potatoes affected by grub or wireworm 
will be eligible for purchase by the Ministry, but at lower 
prices. Growers are thus assured of a purchaser for all the 
ware potatoes they produce this season. The total output of 
potatoes on agricultural holdings in Great Britain in 1938 
was estimated at 4,404,000 tons. 
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COMMODITY AND 


Tue beginning of the month has brought 
the usual crop of price revisions. The 
advance in steel prices was discussed last 
week, but coal prices have also been raised. 
The increase of 1s. 9d. per ton at pit 
head is to compensate producers for in- 
creased costs. The increase in steel prices 
caused an advance in the prices of tin- 
plates. The Engineering and Allied Em- 
ployers’ National Federation has this week 
Piected the claims of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union and the National 
Union of Foundry Workers for an increase 
of 3d. per hour on basic rates and those 
of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions for an additional 10s. 
a week. There is to be another meeting on 
November 19th. 


* 


Cotton (Manchester).— The recent 
improved inquiry has been maintained, 
and rather more business has been done in 
some sections, though buying is still 
irregular. Traders have welcomed the 
greater steadiness in raw cotton prices, 
and the decision of the Controller to re- 
lease some of the barter cotton. The terms 
of the proposed emergency futures contract 
were published on November 6th. The 
volume of yarn sales has been fair, chiefly 
in American qualities, though some 
Egyptian spinners have reported rather 
more inquiry. The Controller has decided 
to continue the reduction for export of 
yarn margins for a further period of three 
months. Cloth inquiry has covered a wide 
range of goods. Government contracts have 
been placed for drills, twills and sheetings. 
Manufacturers with narrow looms are 
short of orders. 
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RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 


"| Week ended | From Aug. 1 to 














cot 1 Oct. | Oct. Oct. | Oct. 
(000 bales) | 18, | 25, 27, | 25, 
z | _1940_ | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
American ...... 16:9 | 17:6 254 | 292 
Brazilian ......... 8-9 6:9 110 | 88 
Peruvian, etc. . 2:4 | 1:8 58 40 
Egyptian ......... 3-7 | 42 | 75 | 52 
Sudan Sakel... | 0-2 | 03 54 5 
East Indian......| 9-1 | 7:6 73 | 70 
Other countries | 7:9 | 9-2 55 | 59 

Total ...... | 49-1 | 47-6 679 | 609 


Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 
Circular. 


Metals.—The increases in iron and 
steel prices which came into force on 
November Ist has led to higher prices 
for tinplates, which came into force on 
the same day. It has been announced that 
the Minister of Supply has agreed to meet 
a deputation from the London Metal Ex- 
change to discuss the operation of the 
Non-Ferrous Metals Control. 


* 


Tin. — Prices were at first firm on 
the granting of export licences at the be- 
ginning of the month, but they have since 
shown a downward tendency. The market 
is affected by the prospective restriction of 
ore supplies when the American smelter 
comes into operation, but the announce- 
ment that the Patino interests will not 
supply ore to America suggests that the 
effect on this country’s imports will be 
even less than had been supposed. World 
production of tin in September was esti- 
mated at 22,600 long tons, compared with 
19,100 tons in August. There was an 
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INDUSTRY NEWS 


increase of total visible supply in October 
of 1,186 tons at 33,959 tons, and the 
United Kingdom stocks at the end of the 
month amounted to 4,252 tons, against 
3,620 tons at the end of September. 


* 


Oils and Oilseeds. — Official 
maximum prices of controlled vegetable 
oils for November are to remain the same 
as in the previous schedule. In the list of 
marine oils, whale oil (No. 3) has been 
reduced by 10s. to £26 per ton, naked, 
ex store. Linseed is steady, but few 
transactions are reported. The Control is 
seeking offers of Bombay and Calcutta 
linseed, but does not appear disposed to 
fall in with the buying limits mentioned. 
Since January Ist Argentine exports have 
amounted to 783,000 tons, compared with 
1,233,600 tons during the same period 
last year; the proportion destined for 
Europe was only 461,000 tons, against 
844,600 tons, The Argentine Ministry of 
Agriculture report the exportable surplus 
of old crop to be 112,000 tons, against 
the same figure a year ago. United King- 
dom consumers are open to purchase 
English-grown linseed at £17 per ton 
(in bags) delivered. The Control is again 
in the market for Indian ground nuts. 
Egyptian cottonseed for November ship- 
ment is on offer after a long period of in- 
activity. 

* 


Grains.—There has been little in- 
terest in the grain markets this week and 
prices have been largely nominal. The 


(Continued on page 592) 





Keep warmer on BOVRIL and invest 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
PARNALL AIRCRAFT LIMITED 
FURTHER SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 
HEAVY BURDEN OF E.P.T. 


The fifth ordinary general meeting of Parnall Aircraft, Limited, 
was held, on the 6th instant, at the registered offices of the company, 
Yate, Bristol. 

Sir Louis Vaughan, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., the chairman, who 
presided, said: —An examination of the balance sheet shows very 





considerable progress : —- £1. After 
} ] } 
1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 1940 
| - £ J planted acre, and therefore, 
Stock. ; : 20,089 | 34,175 54,937 169,591 451,715 
Work in progress . ee 32,489 131,355 152,819 | 582,197 | 687,189 
Debtors .........- a 4.786 | 132,815 | 188,045 | 233,862 | 585,994 
Investments in and amounts | | e 
owing by subsidiaries .... 2,123 | 4,078 2,161 173,453 | 318,580 
DIE axcabnthnnks eae 3,8 26,782 | 89,287] 127,818 | 177,786 


(loss) 


The profit figure is £177,786, after calculating on a conservative 
basis the excess profits tax commitments of the company. Your 
directors recommend a final dividend of 5 per cent., making 10 per 
cent. for the year. 

You have still a very real reserve in the company’s claim against 
the Air Ministry in respect of inventions assigned. In view of the 
grave national emergency we have acceded to an official request for 
the postponement of the arbitration proceedings. 

I would remark that excess profits tax at 100 per cent. is very 
hard, and in my opinion unfair, on a company such as this, which 
has spent large sums of money over a period of years in evolving 
an apparatus vital to the supremacy of our country’s aircraft. 

The future programme is exceedingly heavy, and you will observe 
the enormous work which this manufacturing scheme will involve. 

We have a number of subsidiaries, the work of which it would 
not be in the national interest to disclose. We have followed a 
policy of duplicating and in some cases triplicating our tools, so 
that the enemy would have a very difficult task in interfering with 
our production. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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MALAYALAM PLANTATIONS, 
LIMITED 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting of Malayalam Planta. 
tions, Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, in London. 

Mr H. J. Welch (the chairman) presided. 

The chairman’s address stated that the total net cost of the estates 
now appeared at £1,659,998 and the very valuable buildings, 
machinery, etc., stood in the balance sheet at the nominal figure of 
deducting all liabilities, the surplus assets show, 
amounted to over £457,000, or £11 5s. 4d. per planted acre. The 
issued capital of the company was equal to about £44 13s, per 
after deduction of the surplus liquid 
assets, the net cost of the planted tea, rubber and cardamom areas, 
buildings, machinery and equipment stood at less than £33 10s. per 
acre—a record low net cost per acre for this company. 

The profit on tea amounted to £201,569 and was equal to 
£9 7s. Sd. per mature acre. On rubber the profits amounted to 
£114,567, equal to £5 10s. 3d. per mature acre. An _ interim 
dividend of 4 per cent. had been paid, and the proposed fina] 
dividend of 6 per cent. would make 10 per cent. for the year. 

For the current year they had budgeted to produce about 
10,990,000 Ibs. of tea and 6,335, ) Ibs. The major 
part of the exportable tea crop to December 31, 1940, had been 
sold at a reasonably remunerative price under contract with the 
Minister of Food. 

Out of the current year’s exportable rubber crop they had to 
deliver against forward sales 585 tons ex godown Colombo at 
93d. per lb., and they had forwarded sales for delivery January- 
December, 1941, of 600 tons ex godown Colombo at 93d. per bb, 
They had also to deliver out of the current year’s rubber crop about 
600 tons sold forward without export licences for local consumption 
in India, and they had sold forward a further 90-120 tons for local 
delivery January-June, 1941, on similar terms. 

Having regard to the war, reliable forecasts of profits were impos- 
sible, but as far as he could judge at present, the results for the 
current year would not prove unsatisfactory to the shareholders. 


of rubber. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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that world rubber absorption in September 


Argentine Government has set up a 
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National Fuel Board to apply measures 
for the utilisation of maize as fuel. The 
coal shortage due to the difficulty in im- 
porting is estimated at 100,000 tons a 
month, which means that the most im- 
portant consumers will have to find a sub- 
stitute for about 30 per cent. of their 
normal consumption. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 


amounted to 81,706 tons, compared with (1935 = 100) 


78,977 tons in August and 87,353 tons in 
September, 1939. The decrease on the 
year is, of course, due to the loss of Euro- 
pean markets. World exports in Septem- 
ber were 124,928 tons, compared with 
93,659 tons a year ago. The large gap 


Oct. | Nov. Nov. Nov.) Nov, 
31, l, 4, 5, 6, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 


between exports and consumption is duc Raw materiais 7-7. !165-7/165- 711657 16551168 
” the accumulation of reserves by Complete Index.. 130:0 130-1 129-8 130-0129:3 
merica. 


AND FLOUR 


| Week ended | FromAug.lto 


























RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


Mar. Aug. Nov. Oct, | Oct. 
31, 31, 6, 7, 30, 
1937* 1939 1939 1940) 1940 














From | | Average price per Ib. at | . 
(’000 quarters) Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. eer ea. Crops ...cecceeeeeee 1479) 92°2/108-1 104-4 1014 
19 26. 28 26 eee | cimeg we ao. cio 4:4 1010's 
| 19, | 26, | 28, | > l | since Raw materials . 207-3)122-9,130°6 165°7165°7 
| 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 a lau. 31, Oct. 1,| os. Complete Index.. 175:1106°4118:8 13161297 
jn eimai , — | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1939 
i 1 } | 
BE; Bambee 5.20<00000s 318 | 243 | 5,552 | 4,132 ea aaa esmnastesrarmee . 3 * Highest level reached during the 1932-37 recovery. 
tine, Ucaguay . 173 | 28 | 4.640 | 2.764 Beef, British : 8. d. | 8 d. 7 * d. . 
—— ; | Sl “21 a : Rive cgoecsceecs | 1 214 | 1 334/11 334{ 10 
BEEED encccccceescone | -* |] oe 2¢| ... Thin flank | “| 91. ot} 636 
— peboewoneens eescees see + | 114] ...) Beef, chilled or | : 
anube and district cate ooe PRMGIZ: 162 frozen:— | \ FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
Other countries ...... oa sca 268 | . : . | 91. | : 2 | ‘ PRICES IN U.K. AND U.S.A. 
Ribs ..........+ | Dio} 1 034) 1 O34; 34 
i sissies 491 | 271 |12,598| 7,078 woos) | eo) (1927 = 100) 
+ Gace rT i Legs............ | 1 3l2] 1 51g) 1 Sly) 12 
noDtainable, ncompiete. Breast ......... 7h, 8 8 | 8 ar.| Aug. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. Mutton, frozen : - —- s+ 2 5, 
LAGB..0.ccccc00 | 1014; 1 0 1 0 15 . , » 1940 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND > agama a oe 4 1 = 1939 | 1939 1940 1 
MAIZE MEAL SS eee i 3 1 6lo/ 1 6 23 
Fish ... son ; 55 
Week ended | FromApr.1to Flour (per 7 Ib.) | 1 1 1 1l4}/1 1 1 _ dex (UK) - 
0 From Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Oct. _—_ per 4 Ib. > ; , > z > . 9 Cereals and meat 93:0 66°9 80:9 96:2 96:0 
ae | me | oe | oe) Pont si ei” <i es Other foods ...... 70-4 61-1 78:2 84-3) 88 
1940 | 1940 | 1939 1940 Sa: Gear neat! 63q 734 > | a9 Textiles pieoeiene 174°2| 54-3) 68 1) 87 7 
Butter, fresh .... | 1 4 \ : f 14 NLNETAIS...+++++++ 13° s) 99 9 120 A 5 
RRs sesctnocios 79 90 |10,688 | 5,528 Butter, salt.......| 1 314) f2 4 2 4/4 29 Miscellaneous ... 87:0 77:6 90-5 105°6/105 
Atlantic America .... 169 100 | 757 | 1,947 Cheese ........... | 10 1 03/1 1 29 — —— nee 
Danube Region ..... a 1,095 | 678 Scanian ¢ Complete Index 87:2 70-3 83:3 98:9 99 
PF ee ...™ | 2,350 |1,112t Special ...... |) f 9 9 |) 2 Peg PR” 
Indo-China, etc. ..... ae oa 973 91 Seundaed nee A 5 5 if 12 1913 = 100.......+. 119-9 96-8 114-6 136°2137 
nee Eggs (each) ... 2 25 314 70 : . es oy 
- f “° ie 4 , Irving - Fisher In- 
a 248 | 190 |15,863 | 9,356 Potatoes (per 7Ib. 6 73: oa, ae g 
: d S.A. *87°2 
*Not received. + Incomplete since September 21st. - . - - ex (U.S.A.) 1004 83:4 89:0 
Source: The Corn Trade News. pone = re | an 
f ‘ weigntec(July, | * This figure is the latest available ; it relates 
Rubber. — Figures given in the 1914= 100) .... | 138 166 | 169 22 September 7th. 
October issue of the International Rub- Source : Ministry of Labour Gazette. t Highest level reached during the 1932-7 recovery: 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended November 2, 1940, 
total o-dinary revenue was £30,497,000, 
agains: ordinary expenditure of £:104,68 4,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £145,000. 
Thus, including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£1,441,821,000, against {415,437,000 (in- 
cluding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into tne Exchequer 
(4 thousands 


Apr. 1, Apr. ls Week Week 





Revenue Esti- 1939, 1940, ended ended 
to to , 
mate, Nov Now Nov. Nov. 
1940-41 "4 a 4, 2 

1939 1940 1939 | 1940 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 

Income Tax... 510,500 75,725 135,379 9,734 7,887 

Sur-tax......... 83,000 10,380 14,510 350 1,260 

Estate,  etc., 

Duties ...... 86,100 47,030 47,686 1,720 2,330 
Stamps....... . 19,000 10,080 8,008 480 
N.D.C......0.2. | 909 -14:920) 12,647 610 260 
| eee 7 32,347 2,775 
Other Inland 

Revenue ... 1,000 43 240 10 





Total In. Rev. 769,600 158,565 250,817 12424 14992 
Customs 309,350 160,584 175,689 4,556 5,034 
Excise ... .. |213,550 75,164 104,301 1,308 10572 





Total Customs 
and Excise... 522,900 235, 


748 279,990 5,864 15606 


Motor Duties 35,000 9,316 11,179 805 581 


P.O. (Net 
Receipt) 13,291 5,104 8,150 900 Dr700 
Crown Lands 1,150 870 650 


Receipts from 
Sundry Loans 
Mis. Receipts 


5,000 3,529 787 
13,250 10,089 14,748 347 18 





Total Ordinary 





Revenue 1360191 423,221, 566,321 20340 30497 
SELF-BAL. 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting | 86,222 46,146 47,550 1,300 2,100 
Total ...... (1446413 469,367 613,871 21640 32597 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to mect payments 
C the 
\I Re \pr. I, \ Weel 
Expenditure Esti- 1939, 1940, ; ded 
mate, ae wae Nov.) Nov 
1940-41 = 9 t, 2, 
1 130 aan 
i 1940 
1939 1940 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. 
of Nat. Debt 230,000 151,787 1 993 14105 15329 
Payments to N. 
Ireland ; 9,400 1,606 4,34 346 
Other Cons. 
Fund Serv. 7,600 3.773 ) 90 26! 


Total ...... 247,000 160,166 166,639 14541 15590 
Supply Serv. 3219790 672,279 1835196 40152.89094 
Total Ordinary 

Expenditure 3466790 832,445 2001835 54693 104684 

SELF-Bat. 
Post Office and 

Broadcasting 


Total 


rhe 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
loans. 


86,222 46,146 47,550 1,300 2,100 


sevcee 3553012 878,591 2049385 55993 106784 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£179,079 to £3,220,416, the other opera- 
tons for the week (no longer shown 
separately) raised the gross National Debt by 
£74,853,000 to about £10,388 millions, 


OTHER. ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


(£ thousands 


» OTHER Issues (NET OTHER RECEIPTS (NeT 
P.O. and Telegraphs 250 | Tithe Act .. 120 
Anglo- Turkish Agmt. 138 
Overseas ‘de, Guar. 74 

162 120 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


AGGREGATEJISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to November 2, 1940, are :— 
(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp.. 2,001,835 | Ord. Revenue 566,321 


Misc. Iss. (net 6,828 Gross. borr. 1,449,475 
Inc. in balances 826 Less— 
Sinking fds. 6,307 


Net borrowing 1,443,168 


2,009,489 2,009,489 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


- Ways and 
Treasury : 
Bills ae | Tae 
vances a a 
) - Oat- 
Date Bank posits in 
Ten- Ta Public of by Debt 
der P Depts.. Eng- Banks 
land 
1 939 
Nov. 4 580°0 706°6 59:0 - nea 1345°6 
1940 


Aug. 3 831-0 
» 10 836-0 
» 17 836°0 
» 24 836°0 “ a 
» 31 836°0 1042-6; 60-7 a 30°0 | 1969-3 

Sept. 7 836°0 Not available 
» 14 836-0 2 9 
» 21 | 836°0 ” ” 

» 30 836-0 1085-1! 91-5) ... 124-0 2136-7 

Oct. 5 | 836-0 Not available 
» 12 836-0 


Not available 
” »”» 


” ” 


»”» ”» 
19 6°0 an 39 
6 840-0 1145-9 | 69-0| 7-7] 199-5 | 2262-2 
y 2 845:-0 Not available 
TREASURY BILLS 
£ millions 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of Average Allotted 
Tender ' Rate at 
‘ Applied 9 Mini- 
Hered / ‘oO 
Offered for Allotted an 
Rate 
1939 8 d 
3 5-0 102:°6 55-0 23 4-39 53 
1940 
July 26 65:0 125 8 60:0 20 4 44 31 
Aug. 2 65:0 122-1 65:0 20 4-86 42 
oo 9 6:0 122°5 65:0 20 4°62 41 
» 16 65:0 116 5 65:0 20 5:21 48 
» 23| 6:0 109-7 65:0 20 5-63 56 
bles 30 65-0 134°9 65:0 20 6:31 27 
Sept. 6 65:0 125°8 65-0 20 7°01 38 
“- 13 65-0 124:7 65:0 20 6:72 35 
» 20 65:0 123-5 65:0 20 7:06 37 
» 21 6:0 131-9 65-0 20 6°33 81 
Oct. 4 65°0 122°5 65-0 20 63 $2 
» 11| 65:0 127-0 65°0 20 4-60 7 
nm 65 Vv , ‘ 65 , 4 ) 4 ¢ l 6 
5 ‘ 135-3 ¢ oO 1-41 30 
1 65:0 147 65:0 2 +11 25 


On November Ist applications at £99 14s. 10d. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 25 per cent. of the amount 
applied tor and applications at higher prices in full. 
\pplications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to be paid for 

1 Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions 
ot Treasury bills are being offered on November 8th. 
For the week ending November 9th the banks will be 
asked for ‘Treasury deposits to the maximum amount 
of £20-0 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


£ thousands) 


Weck ended N.S.C. 3°, Bonds 2 Bonds 
> a7 ‘ | eo 

Oct. 1 2,879 2,140 | 10,942 

a 3,114 2,336 7,808 

oe 2,722 2,633 14,610 

99 22 2,723 | 3,435 5.604 

a) 3,878 |} 2,971 9,539 
Nov. 5 18,440 
Totals to date | 168,924* 167,215* 304,839+ 

* 49 weeks. t 20 week 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to November 5th amounted to 9,970, of a total value 
of £22,086,913. From the beginning of the campaign 
up to October 26th, principal of Savings Certifi- 
cates to the amount of £23,622,000 has been repaid. 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND) 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 6, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


& 
Notes Issued: 
In Circin. .. 593,489,942 
In Bnkg. De- 
partment.. 36,751,633 


& 
Govt. Debt.. 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 
Securities .. 615,747,000 
Other Secs... 3,230,049 
Silver Coin.. 7,851 


Amt. of Fid. 
Issue 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 





630,000,000 


ee 241,575 
630,241,575 630,241,575 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 

£ £ 

Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 136,407,838 
ES Selnehaies 3,164,879 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.* 12,937,415 Dises., etc... 3,100,603 

— — Securities... 21,493,724 








Other Deps. : 





Bankers 118,232,846 24,594,327 
Other Accts. 49,425,341 | Notes......... 36,751,633 
———_———— | Gold & Silver 
167,658,187 Coin 559,683 
198,313,481 198,313,481 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Compared with 


Amt. 
Both Departments —- oe — 
, Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ........ . | 593,490 + 1,919 + 65,118 
Deposits : Public ......... 12,937 5,313 8,330 
Bankers’....... 118,233 + 10,229 + 16,374 
Others ...... 49,425 2,086 7,948 
Total outside liabilities... 774,085 + 4,749 + 81,110 
Capital and rest .......... 17,718 + 18 56 
COMBINED ASSETS ——-- ————- —— -— - 
Govt. debt and securitiest 763,170 + 6,320 + 84,312 
Discounts and advances 3,101 104 2,351 
Other securities . 24,724 1,735 128 
Silver coin in issue dept. 8 1 451 
Coin and gold bullion 801 78 327 
RESERVES ————— ————— --—- - 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department 37,311 1,841 15,445 
“Proportion” (reserve 
to outside liabilities in 
Banks. GSHt.)  ..-.ccree 20:6 1:4 11-4 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
(£ millions) 


1939 1940 
N Oct. | Oct Oct No 
8 16 23 30 6 


Issue | Jept.: 
Notes in cire.. 528°4 597°7 593-2) 591-6) 593-5 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. ..... 51-8 
Govt. debt and 
securitiest.... 576-6 626:°9, 626°8 626°8 626 
Other secs. 2 3-0 3 3 3 
Silver coin .... 0 0:0 0-0 0-0 0 
Gold, valued 0 0:2 0-2 0-2 0 
ats. per f. oz. 168-00 168-00 168-00\168-00 168-00 
Deposits : 


32:5, 37:0 38 °7 36°8 


t 


PUG .cccccee 21-3; 19-9 23-7) 18:2 12-9 
Bankers’......... 101-9 109-1 105-1) 108-0 118-2 
Others ...... 41-5, 52:2) 52:3; 51°5, 49-4 
Total .. 164-7 181-2) 181-1) 177-7) 180-5 


Bkg. Dept. Secs 


Government.. 102-2 139-0 137-3, 130°0 136-4 
Discounts, etc. 5-5 5-4 2:8 3-0 3-1 
CEP svecece>- 21-9, 21:6) 21:2) 23-3) 21°5 
"BORED cecccece<e 129°6 166-0 161-3 156-3 161-0 
Banking dept. 

reserve .... 52-8 33-0 37°5 39+] 37-3 
“ Proportion ”’ 32:0 18-1) 20-6, 22:0, 20-6 


* Government debt is £ 11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000 t+ Fiduciary issue raised from £508 
millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
appeared in The Economist of Dec. 9, 1939; 
| 


Norway, of Apr. 13th ; Denmark and Germany, of 
Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of May 11th; Belgium, 
of May 18th; France, of June 8th ; Switzerland, 
of June 15th ; Java, Egypt, of June 22nd ; Greece, 
of June 29th; Prague, of August 31st; Latvia, 
of October 5th; Mellie Iran, New Zealand and 


South Africa, of October 19th: International | 
Settlements, Estonia, Portugal, Roumania and 
Sweden, of October 26th; U.S. Reporting | 


Member Banks, Japan, Lithuania, and Canada, of | 
November 2nd. 
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CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 





| 

| Sept. —_ | —- Sept 

30, | J 0, 

ASSETS 1939 | 1940 1940 1940 
Gold at home............ | 1,224) 1,220; 1,195) 1,170 
Other gold & for. exch. | 135 150 168 183 
Non-int. Govt. bond... | 119 119 119 119 
Treasury bonds ......... | 396 395 395 395 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 1,163) 1, 202 1,184 1,175 
Deposits : Government | 93 73 181 190 
TD: paseee 497 383 373 365 
Certs. of participation 119 172 180 176 
Reserve ratio ............ 77-19% |77 6% )78-2%|78-1% 


| 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 





November 9, 1940 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAYVjA 
Million dinar 


Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
22, | 8 | 15° | ae 
ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1949 
Gbd  ncccccceccccccscocces 1,923, 2,302) 2,302) 2319 
Other foreign exchange 506 480 "5 " 53 
Discounts and advances 1,835 1,773 1,734 1,685 
Gov. adv. and credits 2,230 3,073, 3,073 3.973 
Def. bonds discounted 4,227, 4,294 4.565 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 7,346 12,122 12,049 11,948 
Sight liabilities ......... 1,685 2,004 2 2162 2,482 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Og 
27, 11, 18, | 25. 














ASSETS # 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1949 
ili Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS Million levas etee Gilli eneccnnee 726 314 310 i 
sna: July | July na July Balances abroad......... 142 373 783g 
Million $’s 31 7 31 Sterlin, iti 745 5 : 
, ’ , g securities ...... 745 1,315) 1,315 1,315 
a ‘ ve ¥ = = ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 Indian Gov. rupee secs. 373 496 496 
aa | a le | oe) Gold holdings |... 2,006 2,006 2,006 2,006 | Investments ......... 66 8179 gy 
Gol : 30 | | 104: 1 | ances abroad, etc.... 804 1,546 1,457 1,216 LIABILITIES 
oe o> on bent aoe ae aa te. | Discounts and advances 941 1,756 1,743, 1,575 Notes in circn.: India 2,003) 2,233 2,192 2173 
Total reserves . | 15,188) 19.415] 19,513) 19,632 | Acuna to Treasury | 3,417 3,373 3,373 3,373 Sincceinsecsptbonss 100 119 116 1g 
aaa ov . ° nat IABILITIES Deposits : Govts. ...... 131 141 141 157 
9 2 3 aA . i - 
7 = oe ata > oe 2 oof > oe | Notes in circulation ... | 3,038 4,814 4,790 4,620 Banks ...... 197, 451 493 513 
Total bills and secs. ... | eae 2306! 2.3641 2.345 Sight liabs. and deposits; 3,117 3,410 3,419) 3,369 Reserve ratio ............ 52-0%, 68°5% 68 °5%, 68-49% 
dent Po EY RR GO ees | RADDEE ocsccscovssconssonces 33 -0%, 25.88% 25.93% 28.18 
Total resources ......... 18,777) 22,999) 22,755) 22,853 a 
| 
LIABILITIES . » 
F.R. notes in circn. 4,781) 5,508) 5,520) 5,549 N AN F HUNG CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Excess mr. bank res.... 54, 6,870) 6,940 6,930 NATIONAL B K O UNGARY Million Turkish pounds 
Mg. bank reserve dep. | 11,814) 14,016) 14,148 14,177 Million pengés aa 
Govt. deposits ......... | 349 463 383 376 Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Aug 
Total de SN easeaininede | 12,953) 16,139! 16,131) 16,212 Aug. | July Aug. Aug. 19, 3, 10, 17, 
Total liabilities ......... | 18,777, 22,999) 22,755 22,853 ASSETS 23, 7, 15, 23, ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 1949 
Reserve ratio ............ 856% 89-7% 90°1% 90°2% Metal reserve : 1939 1940 1940 1940 I a alae 36°9 107-9) 107:9 107-9 
| | | | Gold coin and bullion 124:1 124-1 124-1 124-1 Clearing and other exch. 3-7 20-4 20°0 186 
BANKS AND TREASURY : | Foreign exchange ... | 104:3 59:2 54:8 52:2 Treasury bonds ......... 141°5 139-4) 139-4 139-4 
RESOUACES | Inl. bills, wts., & secs. 454-2) 676°3 698-7 710-3 Commercial bills ...... 136°3, 263-4 260-2 2573 
Monetary gold stock ... | 17,099| 21,373 21,428 21,499 Advances to Treasury 297°7 337:1 336°5 336°5 ae 51-6 56°2) 56:1 56) 
Treas. & bk. currency | 2,932) 3,052 3,055) 3,056 LIABILITIES Advances ...........se0e 13:9 42-3) 46-0! 48-9 
Notes in circulation ... 843-1 1099-7 1109-6 1087-4 LIABILITIES 
LIABILITIES | | Sight liabilities ......... 200°4 151-8 141-7 170-0 Notes in circulation ...  229°5) 359°9 359-9 359-9 
Money in circulation... 7,352) 8,229; 8,236) 8,265 Cash ificates......... 99-0 93:5 86°8 86:8 SIE sctsnttabessavness 33-2 141-1 140-1, 1433 
Treas. cash and dep.... 2,599) 2,731' 2,615: 2,563 ! Clearing & other exch. 39-4! 27-8) 28:3 Bl 
Rates Fixed by Bank of England PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 
Official exchange rates were fixed by the Bank of England between October 31s; Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 
and November 6th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) ended January 1 to ended January | to 
U.S. $ (4°8623) 4-0212-03lo; mail transfers, 4-0212-0334. Can. $ (4°8623 — =" — — — -—" _ - 
4-43-47 ; mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. fcs. (25-2212) 17-30-40. Sw. kr. (18-159) 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939, 1940' 1939 1940 
16-85-95. Arg. pesos (11-45) 16-90-17-13; mail transfers, 16:90-17-15. Ned. Working oa. 
7 >. ) 7. D>. : 7 cone = T 7 7] days :— 6 6 260 261 Newcastle .. | 1,679 980 64,833 555 
E. Ind. FI. (12 11) 7 58-62 5 mail transfers, 7 58-64. Ned. W. Ind. (FI.) Birmingham 2,720) 2,028| 99,937 95,739 Nottingham | 530 502) 20,953 183515 
7°58-62; mail transfers, 7:58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 17612—-54. Portuguese Bradford... | 1,071! 2,895 39,200 76,172 Sheffield 1,373; 818 42,867 29,2% 
Esc. (110), 99-80-100-20. Panama, $4:02-04; mail transfers, 4°02-04)4. a eeeee 1,432 1, 763 eat 80,137 :, —-—— — —— 
a _\ g ee 2 on. Pane ae Sn seitieiuas 996 667) 34,0 32,549 10 Towns .. 28894'27593 1028704 11572 
Philippine (peso), 8-09-12; mail transfers, 8-09-13. Leicester... 881) 1,185 31,089 33,153 cieosialhy eee ee 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one menth have remained unchanged as follows: 


Liverpool 


Manchester 12707 12460)/419969 492091 


America, 





5,505 4,295 215913 244019 Dublin 


+ 





6,753, 6,227, 267,133 265,674 
South’ pt’nt : 91 os 2,463 


May 14, 1940. 


t Clearing begun 


34 cent. pm.-par. Canada, 12 cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, MONEY RATES, LONDON 
3 Sére pm.-par. Batavia, 119 cents pm.-par. an 
The following rates remained unchanged between Oct. 31st and Nov. 6th:— 
Bank rate, 2 changed from 3 October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 1130°%; 3 months, 1 ; 4 months, 1!;.6-1! 6 months, 
MARKET RATES 113%. Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-1 ,; 3 months, 1 Day-to-day 
money, 34-114%. Short loans, 1-114 Bank deposit rates, 12%. Discount 
= deposits at call, 12%; at notice, 54 
London on Bear cf. Oct. 31, Nov. 1,| Nov. 2, Nov. 4, | Nov. 5,| Nov. 6, 
— — L 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
aaa . GOLD AND SILVER 
Budapest, Pen. | 27 3 oa a. oa oa | oy “~ The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. pet 
Belgrade, Din. |276: 324 2 00*(g)| 290*(g)| 290*(g)) 200*(g)| 200*(g)| 200*(¢ fine ounce throughout the week. oul 
Sofia, Lev...... |673-66 315* | 315* 315* 315* 315* 315% In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 
Helsingfors, Mk|193-23 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
Alexandria, Pst; 972 | 975g—5, 973g—5g | 975g—5g 97 | 975g—5g | 975g—5g, | d - d 
37 14% 371g* | 3714" 3714" | 371g* | 3714* Nov. 1 23! 23 Nov. 5 . 05 
Madrid, Pt. ... |25°2212 40-50(b)| 40-50(6)| 40-50(6) 49 50(6)| 40 56(6)) 40-50(b) 5 ee 23 23 cr 2330. 235) 
| 46-55(c)| 46°55(c)| 46°55(c)) 46° 55(c)) 46°55(c)| 46-551 : 
i | 510* | 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 
Istanbul, LT | 110 4) 520(6) | 520(6) | 520(6) | 52014) | 520(6)| 52006) 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 515* 515* | 515* | sist | 515* | 515* 27 OV , OO we ze 
Bucharest, Lei | 813:8 | s800t 300¢ | 800¢ 890¢ | 800f | 800¢ NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
India, Rup. ... | 18d. 1715),5- 1715) 6— j17Sy6— |171d;9— [17159-1171 5y6- _ 
18ly6 181 18lig 1816) 181 181 ¢ 2 k Oct. 30, Oct. 31, Nov. 1, | Nov. 2, | Nov. 4, Nov.5, 
Kobe, Yen..... 424- 58d. 1379-1459, 1375-14 3137-14 3! 1378-145 137-1454 137 g-14 New York on 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
Hongkong, $.. (f .. |147g—151g)147g-151g/1479-151g 1479-15! 9)147-151g| 1473-151 : 7 : : mn 
Rio, Mil........ it5-899d.| (d) (d) (d | (d i (dd) | London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Valparaiso, Pes. 40 | 95* 95* 95* 95* 95* 95* ES nen 4035, 40354 10334 | 403l9 410354 
Lima, Sol. (e). | 17-38 | (d) | (d) (d) (d) (d) | (d Switzerland, Fr. ......--- . 22 23-22 23:22 | 23:22 23-211 
Montevideo, $ |t 51d. (dq) | (a) (d) (d) (d) | (a) aS 2 eer 05 5-05 5-05 5 -05(« 5 -05( 
Singapore, 3 28d. | 281;6—-5)6 28! 6—> 6 |28116—516 2811 6-516 '28116—516 |281) 6-516 Rerlin, Mark ..........++0+ 40-05 49°05 10-05 10-05 10:05 Markets 
Shanghai. | wee | 396-4316, 35g—433 353 ~4 g | 35g—43g | Blom—4ig| Blo—-4ly Stockholm, Kr. .....--++ 23°85 23°87 23°86 23:86 23°86 
ee ao | eee | 6f 6t | 6¢ 6t | 6¢ | 6% Montreal, Can. §........- 86°680 86-810 86-810 | 86-875 | 86°810 
| | Japan, Yen ........++-0+0+ 23 oe 23°45- 23-45 23:45- |'23-45- Closed 
8(O AS(/ 18(b 48(b) 48(b 
* Sellers. + Nominal. t Pence per unit of local currency. Bo Ales Pao (rk — otis : 3. 6 qe 6°22 6 ee 
; ' ; ires, Pso. t.rate) 23°29¢ 23°30 23°35 23-30¢ | 23-30 
(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. | Brazil, Milreis.... 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 Be 


(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. 
(e) 90 days. 


(g) Trade payments rate. 


(d) Special account. 


' ¢ Official buying rate 29-78. 


(6) Offered. (c) Nominal. 


wreester sts 


-inmeo 





VIA 


Lug, 


22, 


2,319 

532 
1,685 
3,073 
4,565 


1,948 
2,482 


8:4 


hi— 


: Bank 
months, 
to-day 
discount 


Od. per 


lows '- 
Months 
d 


23 515 
235) 


Nov. 5, 
1940 


Markets 


Closed 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
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: : > ece i g P enc 
‘ ake co conmmaiial | Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
Company oo ota eprecia~ | afer Deb. or Difference 
Ending Profit i Interest | Distribu- Pref. Ord. R To Free in Carry Total Net Ord. 
| tion Div. Div. ate | Reserves Forward Profit Profit Div. 
| (+ or —) 
| | | ; | , 
, bomen oe te te eet & 1 eto £ et # | 
Breweries | | | | 
Cairnes, Ltd.....-.-.000000. | Aug. 31| 138,595 2,000 6,955 | 15,550 || 3,802| 2,391 Es 762 126,516 | 7,146 4 
Higson’s Brewery... Sept.30| 135,965 oe | 85,202 | 111,678 || 27,500] 36,000] 8 a | 21,702 109,715 73,703 | 8 
Hodgsons’ Kinston Bwy. | Sept. 30 88,192 15,563 | 89,472 || | 29,122} 15 | 5,000! — 18,559 89,937 52,512 | 15 
Longmore (Wm.) & Co. | Sept. 30 4,480 | ; 4,480 14,019 | | 5.119 | 50 | a 639 6,092 | 6,092 | 50 
Rochdale and Manor Sept. 30 15,609 892 4,691 | 16,585 | 1,932 1,509 | 2lo oa 1,250 14,012 3,675 | 21 
Financial Land, etc. 
Balkis, Ltd. ° Aug. 31 | 8,724 | ; 4,214 6,915 3,364 672 5 9,054 5,261 | 5 
Borneo Company ... Mar. 31 132.271 14,762 77,509 110,839 || 60,284 13,814 eS 4 ‘ 3,411 43,445 | 22,667 | Nil 
Tecka (Argentina) Land June 30 | 82,585 wae | 20,725 | 37,450 oe. 16,000 S 4,000 725 49,859 | 11,233 6 
Iron, Coal and Steel | | 
Fairfield Shipbuilding Co.| June 30} 123,115 | 105,528 150,425 15,000 8,625 6 100,000 | — 18,097 286,609 | 264,659 Nil 
Osborn (Samuel) & Co... | July 31 | 73, | 73,193 156,821 7,183 25,685 15 ee 40,325 75,798 75,798 15 
| | | 
Rubber | | 
Batu Rata (Sumatra)... June 30 26,860 ‘ 11,187 14,826 ‘ 11,250 7 ;— 63 12,374 | 5,059 3 
Central Sumatra June 30} =: 13,453 2,000 6,230 15,100 248 5,807 6 | 175 9,132 } 4,988 | 5 
| 
Trusts | 
Cedar Investment Sept. 30 41,382 25,207 49,579 6,323 13,219 5 aa 5,665 46,137 28,455 5 
Colonial & Gen. Invest. Sept. 30 | 13,608 7,061 18,063 5,156 ean 5,000 3,095 12,602 7,223 Nil 
Phenix Investment ...... | Sept. 30 | 28,306 10,000 27,236 7,906 3,000 2 os - 906 30,661 10,155 2 
Other Companies i | 
Birkett (T. M.) and Sons | July 31 | 40,182 1,794 12,614 | 24,764 : 7,650 15 és 4,964 18,616 12,423 10 
Carroll (P. J.) and Co. Aug. 31 68,004 ‘ 41,005 72,812 16,900 14,788 | 7 10,000 — = 71,679 49,179 7 
Cochran & Co., Annan June 30 | 61,875 7,464 7,264 7,882 | ; 7,272 5t eee } — 53,621 | 15,005 TloFt 
Herrburger Broo Me ane Tune 30 | 32,918 3,716 8,678 | 35,354 | 6,244 | 3 ‘iis : 2,434 31,260 | 10,813 5 
Imperial Smelting C ‘orpn. June 30 280,640 ; 268,465 326,012 186 88,811 31 ais —. 6,628 106,658 | 100,930 Nil 
Maroc, Ltd. ‘ July 31} 28,126 1,243 | 16,147 26,640 ; 13,751 40 | 2,396 16,343 | 6,918 20 
Midland Tar Distillers . June 30 } 92,916 12,599 22,744 49,633 5,536t 10,974 5 a 6,234 59,858 | 8,715 Nil 
North of Scotland Milling | Sept. 30 | 12,256 210 3,256 4,033 1,798 | 15 1,000 458 1,712 | 1,712 10 
§.G.B. (Dudley) . June 30 | 6,573 1,500 | Dr.15,277 2,735 5,400 | Dr.7,500 - 13,177 27,739 | 16,489 5 
Thompson Bros. (Bilston) | July 31 158,952 5,788 37,568 51,301 | 24 |} 12,097 2212 | 25,000 | 153 55,777 | 33,806 20 
Wallis Tin Stamping June 30 30,409 i 15, 061 20,894 1,976 6,936 20 ; | 6,149 21,285 | 15,801 20 
Wright Saddle Co. . | Aug. 31 23,791 1,299 7,783 9,535 4,437 | 15 3,250 96 12,310 | 8,068 | 15 
Totals (£’000's) : No.ofCos. j 
Week to Nov. 9, 1940 | 27 1,763 55 883 1,466 355 | 347 146 | 35 1,399 858 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 9, 1940 1,858 352,829 28,147 | 186,496 266,333 42 401 l 113,507 22,142 8,446 525,462 | 194,895 
t Free of income tax. 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
| 
*Int. es ia *Int. —— li *Int. — 
Company or Total ! ble : ons Company or Total I ble a : Company or Total Pay- Prev. 
t Final — — tFinal a —_ t Final able | Year 
] | 
RAILWAYS , 
W. India Portuguese.. 2'at 65g 65g H. E. Proprietary 5* . Nov. 15 5* International Linotype 114* Nil* 
Natal Steam Coal ... 71o*| én Jio* International Nickel . | 50cts. Dec. 31} 50cts. 
BANKS | | | North Broken Hill ... ; 1/-ps* Dec. 12 ; Jacobs (John I.) ...... ; 5* me - | 3 
Bank of N.S. Wales .. 11>* Rawang Concessions.. 6! ‘* .-» |Nov. 20 354% Leach’s Argen. Estates | 6 | 6 
Sons of Gwalia ........ | 1/-ps* Dec. 21) 2/-ps* London Maritime Inv. ; 212) | 210 
INSURANCE | | Ulu Klang Tin ...... 5* | 5* London Trust ......... | 5* a wi 5* 
Pioneer Life cccescce JAs™ Pe* |Nov. 30/1/- ps* Manley and Regulus 5* INov. 1 5* 
INDUSTRIALS | Marks and Spencer... | 15* | <.. |Jan. 1/ 15% 
TEA AND RUBBER | | Bieckert’s Brewery In. 2* Nov. 30 2* Melso Fabrics ......... 4t 8 |Nov. 30} Nil 
Bukit Pulai Rubber .. ‘ 6 ee Nil British Bedeaux . 2* Nov. 30 2* Metal Industries ...... |} 2lo*} ... [Nov. 30} 2lo* 
Ellawatte Tea 2* . Nov. 11} 2* Brit. Shareholders Tr. 2* | cal 2* Osborn (Samuel) ...... | 121: ST a 15 
Hevea Johore Rub ber 4* | ee i; Nil Brooke Bond ......... | 5* | _, 5* Rio Negro Land ...... asi 2 Nil 
Kirby Rubber ........ 21o* | Nil* Calcutta Tramways... 219%) .. iNov. 30 21o* Rochdale Brewery = 2 21 
Lindoola Tea | 4* } 2lo® Carter’s Brewery 6T | 10 |Nov. 28) 10 Sec. Broadmount Tr. | 5t 91 | 9 
London Asiatic Rub. 4* | | 4 Charrington and Co. lll 3% Shaw and Marvin | 5* aes | Nil* 
Lunuva Tea, etc....... 4* 2 oe 4* Clydesdale Investmt. st | 5 5 Spencer (Walter) & Co.| 7lot 12 12 
Mooloya Estates ...... 219* INov. 15} 21o* C.N.A. Investments | 614%) ; 614* Standeven and Co.... |  4* ies 4* 
Scot. Tea & Rubr. Tst.| 2* = | Nil* Dutton’s Brewery ... 27} ae | | 2* Strand Hotel pref. ord. Nilt 21 7 
Singapore Para Rbr. | - 10 | 3 Ensign Lamps ......... bt} 2 | 25 Tinsley Parr Colliery | 2T 4lo}_... 5 
Strathisla Rubber 8t | 12 | 4 Fairfield Shipbuilding | ae os. ee | Nil Waihi Investments... |... 6 |Nov. 28 3 
Tebrau Rubber ...... Se 10 | 5lo F irst Scot. Amer. | 6* - Wee, 2 6* Wallis Tin Stamping 12lo¢; 20 | - | 20 
Vellikellie Tea ......... 4* ‘ 21o* General Motors ....... | $1 ps |$3-75| | $3-50 Weardale Steel ...... sac 1223 | | 1223 
Yam Seng Rubber ... 5* | Nil* Glenfield & Kennedy 5* }  5* Westland Aircraft $5 | t6 
| Goodyear Tyre (G.B.) | +5* . | $5* Wiggins Teape ...... 3* aed 3* 
MINING | EOE, BG Kcccscvceess | 7 | - |Dec. 2 Tilo* Yarrow and Co. ...... , £17106 +20 
Globe and Phaenix ... | $20* | $50(a))/Nov. 30) $60(a) Hoyle (Joshua) ...... | 5T | Tilo 5 Yorks Amal. Collieries | 21* | 212* 
| 
t Free of income tax. (a) To date. (6) Equal to 30°4% gross same as for 1938-39. 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
— (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
a for Week Receipts Name | Nov.5,1940 Name Nov.5,1940 Name Nov. 5, 1940 
Name % Ending 
B i 
1940 + or 1940 + or | Mid. &Sthn 11/6bid |NationalD. | 9/6-10/6 Key. Gold | 7/1012-9/41 
wes : _.._ |_— Limited Inv. 11/3 bid Century 10 L'o-ll/10loxd Br. Ind. 4th 9/9-11/6 
| New British | 7/11.-8/lloxd Scottish ... | 8/10!9-10/4lox Elec. Inds. 11/3-12/9 
B.A. and Pacific 17 Oct.26) 1,090,000 33,000 19,014,000 1,727,000 Invest. Tr. | 8/—10/-xd | Univ. 2nd.. 11/—12,9 Met. & Min.) 9/3-10/9xd 
BA. Gt. Southern 17 26} $1,927,000 — 280,000 31,621,000 1,314,000 | Bk. &Insur.| 12/—14/-* + Inv. Flex... 8/3-9/6 Cum. Inv... | 11/101-13/4 
BA. Western .. 17 26 $690,000 — 58,000 10,683,000 1,178,000 ae eo 12, —14/—* Inv. Gen. .. | Il/7!2-12/71ox Producers .. 5 /3-6/3xd 
an Pacific....... 43 31) ¢ $5,893,000 + 872,000 138,649,000 + 16,536,000 | Bank ...... 12/9-14/9* | Key. Flex .. 7/101o-9/4loxd Dom. 2nd.. 4/6-5/3xd 
Central Argentine ...! 17 26; $1,351,100 — 343,500, 23,712,950 — 9,389,000 Sct. B.IL.1..T. 9/3-11/3* Key. Cons. | 7/7lo-9/li2 Orthodox... |  6/3-6/9 
—_—_—. 


t Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


t+ 10 days. 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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(a) Interim dividend. 


(b) Final dividend. 


(g) Worked on 2212% basis. 
(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. 


cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 


(1) Annas per share. 


(j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 


(d) Worked on 9% basis 


(mn) Yield on 1°523% basis. 


(p) Yield worked on a 212 per cent. basis. 


: Prices, i , Prices 
Prices, om 4 te Price, |Ch’ge|  yieig a. Tae Last two 
Year 1939 wr 5, 1940 Name of Security Bev. | me8 | dev. 5. nee 5, 1940 | Dividends 
High | Low. High | Low 1940 | 30 1940 | High | Low |) ©) © 
| | British Funds £s. d.|i | % | % 
7lig | 61 7634 | 681g || Consols 212% ........ . 7559 +5313 6 3 || 34/6 | 20/- 10 ¢ 12 ¢ 
1071g 98 | 1107g | 103g Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... | 1107 5g | 312 7fi| 54/9 | 33/9 t2l2a| t5lob 
“ soe 987, 981g | Conv. 2% 1943-45 ... 985g ‘ 23 1/1] 47/6 | 26/- 12lgc I2lec 
634 901g || 10012 9512 Do. 219% 1944-49 ... 991lo +14 211 8 || 39/- 17/6 10195 4 a) 
991g | 927g | 103 9734 Do. 3% 1948-53 ... || 10212 lg 21311 24/3 | 11/6 2loa 5196 
9919 87 | 10214 94 Do, 312% after 1961 | 102 lo 3 8 10f)| 21/1012) 9/6 6 b 4a 
1121g | 10334 || 112 10712 Do. 5% 1944-64 ... | 1075s 8/219 3 
8714 7934 | 9234 865g | Fund. 219% 1956-61 9173 8|3 O11 8/101, 2/6 Nil Nil 
935, 8734 981o 92 Fund. 234% 1952-57 985g 53s 21711 38/6 | 21/3 5 a 5 b 
951g 871, 99lo 95 Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 985s 33 3 1:10 || 39/1019! 20/3 7 € 2loa 
10912 | 1001, 11334 | 10533 Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... 11214 a 35/9 21/1012 5 6b 2loa 
O91, 9434 102 98%6 | Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 | 1007, gs 2 7 6k) 24/412) 11/9 Nil c Tiec 
967g | Qltz 10134 951g Do. 3% 1954-58 ... | 1017, si/217 6 61/3 | 42/6 T10 cc 8lec 
ate --- || 10034 | 100 War Bds. 212% 1945-47 1001); 6 as 
1083, | 102 1lllg | 10513,— Victory Bonds 4% ... 111 4|3 5 4 
<< | - 2a 98 War L. 3% 1955-59... || 10054 4,216 9 43/l1o 26/3 10 « We 
987s | 86 | 103 93lg || War. L. 312% af. 1952 || 10153 s| 3 S81l1fi| 92/6 | 66/3 15 b 5 a 
837g | 73 | 89g 8014 Local Loans 3% ...... 88 ye 69/- | 46/3 10 6 5 a 
9 =~ C91 100 9712 | Austria 3% 1933-53... 99 i‘ me | 20/- 11/6 12126 Jlga 
64 | 551, 71g 5954 BEE DRT ccccccccccee 67 ‘ 314 3 33/9 16/3 10 « 10 ¢ 
90 «| CUOS78 9714 8214 SA, SUNT: senescssoces 9214 lg 316 1 83/- | 52/6 20 ¢c 20 ¢ 
1151, | 10419 | 115 10514 Do. 410% 1958-68... || 110 l 314 4 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 38/3 | 23/6 5b 3a 
106144 | 95 107lg | 101 Austria. 5% 1945-75... || 10514 14 4 1 0 42/6 20/6 1019 ¢ 3a 
1121, | 103 1107g | 106 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 108 i 420 27/- 18/- 2loa 31g 6 
1031g | 92 1057g | 100 N. Zealand 5% 1946 | 103 410 5 18/3 11/6 1",0 2144 
110 =| 102 10812 | 103 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 107 +] 314 6 83lo 29 46 Nila 
Corporation Stocks 32/6 | 21/9 § 5b 20a 
Illlg | 104 11014 | 104 Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 105 4 110 21/- 12/- 2126 Nila 
8153 72 85 78 Js Th -sinapendecos 82 43 7 31/412 17/6 4196 2loa 
93%16 | 86lg 9419 87lp | Liverpool 3% 1954-64 90 313 0 42/3 22/- 6 6b 3 a 
L 95 104 97 Middx. 312% 1957-62 102 2 3 8 6 38/7lo, 24/- 5lob 2lea 
Foreign Governments 39/6 | 24/- 5 6b 3 a 
Olly 7334 9234 71 Argen. 412% Stg. Bds. 80 512 6 
651, 34 58lo 22 Austria 412% 1934-59 28 ; 
95 50 64 25 Belgian 4% (36) 1970 - : 17/6 7/6 30 «¢ = << 
231g 61g 351g 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 27 - 9 4 Op 16/412, 6/- 4a 6 6 
19 9 23 - Chile 6% (1929) ...... 14 +1 ll 5 On 36/3 17/3 12l> « 1210 ¢ 
551g 231g 45l4 12 China 5% (1913) ...... 19 16/9 7/- T15) cc) tl2ie 
72 30 63 25 Czecho-Slovakia 8%... ° 18/7 12/41; 5 « 6 « 
8614 58 7934 5012 Egypt Unified 4% ... 66 l 6 1 0 15/7)e 6/- 17i26 15 a 
121g - 1019 8 French 4% (British) ... S 60/7lo, 39/4), 1210 b 2loa 
44 4 75 415 German Dawes 5% 5 88/3 28/9 25 cl 2 ¢ 
331g 3 612 2 Do. Young Ln. 412% 2 27/7)2 16/9 45 <¢ 40 ¢ 
30 15 2419 12lp Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... * 42125 2\g 5 a 15 6b 
351g 15 25 1014 Hungary 712% —....... 13 12/354 6/- 2212 « 25 ¢ 
611g 33 65 44 Japan 512% 1930...... * 
22/712, 12/3 4 ¢ 5 ¢ 
ee : ao 23/9 13/6 4lob 2a 
 o > Last two Price, Ch’8e  vieig 20/- | 13 Sc § « 
Nov. 5, 1940 Dividends Name of Security ma , Nov. 5, 10/9 4/- Nil c Nil « 
High Low (a) (b) (c) 1940 30 1940 16/7 5/9 is as 
% ‘ Railways eae 27/3 14/- 2 a 4 6 
10 3lg Nil Ni B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 414 Nil 32/1012 20/- 22a Tlob 
Qlo 47g Nil Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25... * eeer 2/3 6 6 4a 
52 22 3loc liga Gt. Western Ord...... tl, lig 10 4 0 34/9 20/- 6 b 3 @ 
80 341g 5S é 2\iea@ LNER 5% Pref. 1955 50 10 0 O 3/3 1/7 9 « § « 
60 20 4 ¢ 2a Do. 4% ist Pf. ...... 34 l 1116 O 
24 9 Nil c Ale cll] L.M.S. Ord. — .ccccoces 13%4 , 10 18 ) 60/354 23/1 20 ¢ Ss e¢ 
6012 211g 4c 2 Gi OH PE. 1023 ..cccccse 6 a a 27/7 14/6 l7lgb A2lea 
7012 35 26 MSE EL. Sbacancrsienne 18 8 5 0 73/6 35 /- 16 6b 5 a 
6514 24 lle c 34a Lon. Trans. “ C” 28 5 7 oO} 81/10 28/9 +20 c 5 c 
22 7 Nil ¢ llgc Southern Def. ......... 10 11 10 O 80/- 456 JTigb Tiga 
79 35\9 S e¢é 2Zlea Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... 14 l ll 4 6 
104 5819 2loa Zig 8) TO. SH PL... .cccscocee 76 l 611 9 62/6 389 719 6 Ss «@ 
Banks and Discount 44/3 23/9 6b Nil a 
67/9 47/6 10 b 7iga Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 5( 7 0 0 44/6 27/6 m29 ¢ 30 9 
34219 31619 6 a 6 6 Bank of England...... 328 3 13 56/- 28/9 Blob 3 a 
£51 £439 8 ¢ 8 c¢ Bkof Montreal $100... * 107/6 53/1 +20 c t19lgc 
30/9 19/- 5 b 5 a Bk. of N. Zealand £1 ¢ 6216 426 7 10 ? 
73/3 466 7 6 7 a Barclays Bank £1... 1 52/¢ 32/6 12\ + Tho 
Qlg 514 5 6b 5 a Chtd. of India £5.. 7 ) 65 27 4 « 4 « 
52/- 45/- > = 5 a District B. £1 fy. pd 47 ¢ 314 4 6 3 15 6 1123a 
£95 £52 £2lo 6 £212 a Hongkongand S. $125 62 11/8 ¢ 38/9 199 9 «¢ 2 i 
54/6 30 /- 6 6b 6 a Lloyds £5, £1 pd.... 146 5 8 10/11 4 Nil « Nil < 
834 517 7icb 7iga Martins £20, £219 pd. 7 5 0 0 28/3 16/3 25 b&b 15 a 
85 68 /- 8 b 8 a Midland £1, fy. pd. 7 t 19 6316 314 20 b 7 
55g 4 5 6b 5 a Nat. Dis. £2!0 fy. pd. 5 5 0 28/6 16/3 3 bb 15 « 
32ig 23 8 6 8 a N.of Ind. £25, £12\opd 2 1 710 9 93/9 64/4 5 a 20 8 
69/3 39 7lo6 7iga Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 56 , 6 O 40/6 25/- 5 2a 
444 385 8126 8!2a@ Royal Bk. of Scotland | 1 3 0 33/93, 17/6 5 b 3 
48/6 29/- 6146 35g4a@ Union Discount £1 3 514 ( 13/9 5/- Nil alo « 
$5/- 46/- 9 6b 9 a Westmtr. £4, £1 pd... 67/- [2s 3 6lls 3516 t15l06) t7lea 
Insurance $4996 $3014 | $2-25 $2 00¢ 
2455 1554 40 a 50 & Alliance £1, fully pd. 21 459 12/3 9/- 5 7 t 
13ig 85, 6/- 6 46 a Atlas £5, £114 pd. 9 [2 63 34/3 23/11 5igh Nil a 
1653 82539 +25 6 ¢22!2a Pearl (£1), fy. pd. .. 12 19 34 426 24/6 20 « 10 « 
155:6 95) 6/- a 6/- b Phenix £1, fy. pd. .. 1] 9 0 87/6 676 5 « is 6b 
2853 1614  +84-075¢c ¢12!ca Prudential £1 A ”) t 5 o+|| 54/4! 25/- 23146 15 @ 
Be 5 19 6 11 a@ Royal Exchange £1 6 412 0 41.9 234 5 a 12)l96 
7 44 t10 6 1334a Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 5 5 0 O 87/6 45 /- Tina 12leb 
Investment Trusts 23/7 13.9 6 6b 2'2a 
498 460 14 6 11 a Alliance Trust ........ 166 5 70 17/6 12/6 15 6b 3 @ 
1871, 170 8126 3l2@ Anglo-Amer. Deb. 170 7 = @ 61/6 36/3 12126 2!2a 
1 135 6 6b 4 a Debenture Corp. Stk. 139 7 4 0 57/9 35/- 10 6 jloa 
187 155 8 6b 5 a Invest. Trust Def. 155 8 8 O 45/6 29'6 5 b 5 a 
1651, 139 3 a 7 6&6 Trustees Cerp. Ord.... 142 2 700 26/3 12/- 20 ¢ S « 
175 14019 6 6b 4 a United States Deb. .. 152 611 { 96/9 59/9 10 a 13546 
Breweries, &c 68/- 41/3 lllgé 354a 
125/6 | 963 +20 6 +5 a) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. | 1126 131/48 ( 52/6 38/9 5 a Tlob 
57/6 36/3 1l 6b 5 a Courage Ord. {1 ...... 10 /- l 8g 0 O 28/3 15/- 22!2¢\ 2Blgo 
70/3 46/- 6144a 10 6 Distillers Ord. £1 ... 58 /- 64d 512 O 66/3 38/9 50 b6 Wa 
83/~ 45/- 13 a 14 6 Guinness Ord. {1 7 70 36'72 9 
76/6 47/- 16 6 7iga_ Ind, Coope & Allp. £1 68 l 616 O 65/7\o\ 26/3 9 95 ¢ 
52/9 30/6 6 a 11 6 Watney Combe Def. £1) 40 64d'810 O 11/9 6/3 i3loa 83!06 
tron, Coal and Steel 51/3 22/6 10 354 
6/6 3/- 10 c| 10 c, Baldwins 4/-......... 46 817 3 15 11 95 6 95 a 
34/7ig | 13/1 +5 a t10 6b Brown(J.) Ord. 10/-.. 23/6 4lodi 6 7 6+ Bl4 217 Nil ci Nil « 
8/9 3/6 6 b 4 a) Cammell Laird 5/- .. 59 814 0 41/63 25/3 lllgb Illga 
24/7\g | 11/3 5 b 3 a Colvilles Ord. £1 199 1618 2 0 11516 558 25 b 25 a 
2B/lig | 12/6 10 ¢ 10 c¢ | Dorman Long Ord. £1 22/- 94'9 19 16/- 7/- 10 a 10 2 
26/llis 13/6 t2l2a\ t4 6 Guest Keen &c.Ord./1 22/3 1/-| 5 16 Of 101, 678 75 b6 75 a 
27/9 13/11, 15 6b 7iga| Hadfields 10/- ........ 22/— 94110 4 O T1ly¢ 5 5/66 2/6a 
2/7lg | 11/3 2a 5'\06 Powell Duffryn £1 12 6d 1210 O 88/9 30/- Nil Nil 


(g) Worked on 65% basis. 





November 9, 194 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


Ailowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. 


Name of Security 


fron, Coal, &c.—cont. 
S. Durham Ord. £1 ... 
Staveley Coal, etc. 4 
Stewarts & Lloyds £1 
Swan, Hunter {1...... 
Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
Vickers 10/- 
Textiles 
Brit. Celanese 10/- 
Coats, J. & P. £1 
Courtaulds {1 
English Swg. Ctn. £1 
Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 
Patons & Baldwins £1 


Electrical Manufactg. 
Associated Elec. £1 ... 
British Insulated £1 ... 
Callenders £1 
Crompton Park. A 5/- 
English Electric £1 
General Electric £1 ... 
Gas and Electricity 
Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
County of London £1 
Edmundsons £1 
Gas Light & C. £1... 
Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. ... 
Lancashire Elec. £1 ... 
London Ass. Elec. £1 
North-East Elec. £1... 
Northmet Power £1... 
Scottish Power £1...... 
Yorkshire Electric £1 
Motor, Cycle and 
Aircraft 
Austin 5/- 
Bristol Acro. 10/- 
De Havilland Air. £1 
Fairey Aviation 10/-... 
Ford Motors £1 essces 
Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 
SEER) capdecens 
Leyland Motors £1 
Morris Motors 5/- Ord. 
Rolls-Royce £1 
Standard Motor 5/- ... 
Shipping 
Furness, Withy £1 
P.& O. Def. £1 — 
Royal Mail Lines {1 
Union Castle Ord. £1 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra £1..... 
Anglo-Dutch £1 .. 
Jokai (Assam) £1 ... 
London Asiatic 2/- 
Rubber Trust £1 
United Serdang 2/- 
oil 
Anglo-Iranian £1 ...... 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... 
Burmah Oil £1 
Shell Transport £1 
Trinidad Leasehlds {1 
Miscellaneous 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Barker (John) £1 ... 
Boots Pure Drug 5/- 
Brit. Aluminium {1 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. {1 
British Oxygen £1 


Brockhouse (J.) £1 
Cable & Wir. Hdg 
Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 
Dunlop £1 


Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 
Ever Ready Co. 5/- .. 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 
Gestetner (D.) 5/- 
Harrison & Cros.Df.£1 
Harrods {1 osccce 
Imp. Chem. Ord. £1.. 
Imp. Smelting £1 
Imp. Tobacco Zl 
Inter. Nickel n.p. 
International Tea 5/- 
Lever & Unilever £1... 
London Brick £1 
Lyons (J.) Ord. £ 
Marks & Spen, ‘ 
Metal Box £1 ..... 
Murex £1 Ord. ...... 
Pinchin Johnson 1¢ 
Ranks Ord. 5/- ... 
Spillers Ord. £1 
late and Lyle £1 
Tilling, Thos. £1 
rriplex Safety G. 10/- 
Tube Investments £1 
Turner & Newall £1 
United Dairies £1 i 
United Molasses 6/8 
Woolworth Ord. 5/-.. 
Mines 
Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 
Burma Corp. Rs. 9 
Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1 
Crown Mines 10/- 
De Beers (Def.) £2 ? 
Randfontein £1 
Rhokana Corp. £1 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 
Sub Nigel i0/- 
Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 
W. Witwatersrand 10/- 


l 
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(e) Allowing for exchange. : 
(k) Based on redemption at pat in 1946. 


(0) For 15 months to December 31, 
t Free of Income Tax. 
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DS BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 





























Oct. 29, Nov. 5, Oct. 29, Nov. 5 
1940 1940 COTTON—continued. 40° 1940” ee ee 
wai ona, ee CEREALS AND MEAT Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., - - ay | _ sion 
tay at od «4 case CU eae 
v. aot N. Mt. 496%. £00.83. 35 f 33 0 * 6p...” CEMENTS, best E pa 
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Shorter Comments 


This Week’s Company Results.— 
Brewery results this week make rather a 
mixed showing, but in all cases the pre- 
vious year’s dividend is maintained. 
CAIRNES, LTD. is paying 4 per cent., 
as before, on a higher gross profit of 
£138,595 against £126,516. With higher 
excise duty and running expenses, net 
earnings, however, declined from {£7,146 
to £6,955. HIGSON’S BREWERY 
realised a rise in both gross and net income 
from £109,715 to £135,965 and from 

73,703 to £85,202 respectively. A 

ividend of 8 per cent. is paid as in the 
previous year. The BORNEO COM- 
PANY is paying 4 per cent. against nil 
on the basis of a satisfactory rise in gross 
earnings from £43,445 to £132,271, due 
mainly to larger releases and higher prices 
for tin and rubber. Net profits improved 
from £22,667 to £77,509. Despite a 
slight rise in the gross profits of HERR 
BURGER BROOKS, pianoforte specialists, 
from £31,260 to £32,918, higher costs 
have reduced net earnings from £10,813 
to £8,678, and the dividend is cut from 
5 to 3 per cent. MIDLAND TAR 
DISTILLERIES are paying 5 per cent. 
against nil. The company has realised a 
satisfactory improvement in both gross and 
net earnings from £59,858 to £92,916, and 
from £8,715 to £22,744. The engineering 
firm, THOMPSON BROS. (BILSTON), 
has earned a notable rise in gross income 
from £55,777 to £158,952. A rise in tax 
liability from £17,652 to £115,266 permits, 
however, only a moderate rise in net profits 
from £33,806 to £37,568. The ordinary 
distribution is raised from 20 to 22} per 
cent. The accounts of $.G.B.(DUDLEY), 
makers of glazed tiles, show a disappointing 
fall in gross earnings from {£27,739 to 
£6,573, while a net profit of £16,489 is 
replaced by a net loss of £15,277. No 
dividend is to be paid against 5 per cent. 
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Horden Collieries.—Profit on col- 
lieries, etc., year to September 30th, 
£322,963 (£265,807); income from in- 
vestments, etc., £90,176 (£87,879) ; taxa- 
tion absorbs £170,000, and contingencies 
reserve £20,000, against a combined 
sum of £95,000; depreciation again 
absorbs £45,000; net profit, £173,639 
(£138,092); ordinary dividend reduced 
from 10 to 7} per cent.; debenture 
interest, £59,338 ; carry-forward, £79,233 
(£77,431). 

Maroc, Ltd.—Operating revenue, year 
to July 3lst, £25,890 (£13,769); net 
profit, £17,430 (£6,918); ordinary 
dividend 40 per cent. (20 per cent.); carry- 
forward, £12,879 (£10,493). 


Borneo Company.—Net profit, year 
to March 3lst, £112,509 (£24,667) ; 
taxation, £35,000; preference dividend 
arrears require £60,284 ; ordinary dividend 
(first since 1930-31) 4 per cent.; carry- 
forward, £36,741 (£33,330). 

Strand Hotels, Ltd.—Trading profit, 
year to September 30th, £56,000 (£83,000); 
Preference dividends to be met but no 
final distribution to follow interim of 24 
per cent. on _ participating preferred 
ordinary. (Total dividend year to 
September 30, 1939, 7 per cent.) 

Higson’s Brewery.—Net profit, year 
to September 30th, £135,965 (£109,714) ; 
ordinary dividend maintained at 8 per 
cent. 

Cochran and Company (Annan).— 
Profit, year to June 30th, before taxation, 
£61,875 (£53,621); ordinary dividend 
5 per cent. tax free, against 7$ per cent. 
tax free; to reserve, nil (£5,000); carry- 
forward, £610 (£618). 

Yarrow and Company.—Net profit, 
year to June 30, 1940, £67,137 (£65,642) ; 
ordinary dividend and bonus 174 per 
cent., tax free, against 20 per cent. tax 
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free; to reserve, £35,000 (£35,000); 
carry-forward, £33,921 (£28,034). 


Thompson’ Brothers (Bilston), 
Trading profit, year to July 31, 1940, 
£158,952 (£55,777); taxation provision, 
£115,267 (£17,652); net profit, £37,568 
(£33,806) ; to reserve, £25,000 (£15,000) ; 
dividend and bonus 22} per cent., against 
20 per cent.; carry-forward, £13,58] 
(£13,733). 

Reardon Smith Line, Ltd.—Totaj 
profits, year to March 31, 1940, £206,836, 
before reserving £40,000 for taxation, 
Total profits for previous year, £199,98], 
after an undisclosed amount for taxation, 
Book value of fleet has been written down 
by £229,381, which includes £206,979 
received in respect of tonnage lost. The 
insurance reserve has been increased by 
£10,000, and the general reserve by 
£50,000. Ordinary dividend maintained 
at 5 per cent. tax free. Balance forward, 

23,650 (£18,407). 

Mount Morgan Mining Company.— 
Revenue from all sources year to June 25, 
1940, £989,815 (£878,219). Surplus, 
£219,704 (£92,652). Transfer to capital 
redemption reserve, £25,000 (£25,000). 
To special account, £1,386 (£3,831). 
Ordinary dividend, £58,700 (£29,349), 
To general reserve, £100,000 (nil). Balance 
forward, £144,422 (£130,207). 


Jerusalem Electric and Public Ser- 
vice.—Accounts for year to March 3], 
1940, show operating surplus and sundry 
receipts, £P76,507 (£P70,531). London 
administration and general expenses ab- 
sorbed £P3,892 (£P4,011). Directors’ 
fees, £P2,000 (same). Taxation, £P20,000 
(£P12,500). General reserve, £P1,154 
(£P7,500), making £P60,000. Capital 
amortisation fund, £P5,477 (same). De- 
preciation account £P19,200 (£P15,000). 
Preference dividend requires £P10,238. 
Ordinary dividend 7 per cent. (same), 
Forward, £P10,227 (£P5,744). 
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